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is never absent, the style of the narrative is simple, and the 
subject-matter most interesting. The illustrations are 
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for teaching the children about the industries described, 
but also in giving them a live geographical knowledge 
which can not be imparted by the ordinary text-book. 
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THE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY. 


BY M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 


Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 


We have in our midst an educational institution 
that numbers its variform activities by the thou- 
sands, its physical plant by the tens of thousands, 
its teachers by the hundreds of thousands, its pu- 
pils by the millions, and its annual expenditures 
by the hundreds of millions. This institution, 
represented alike in the great urban centres and in 
the remotest rural community, and precious in the 
heart of every patriot, is the free American public 
school. Ina general way, it is regarded as the 
bulwark of our liberties, the stronghold of our 
democracy. It is praised by all in their organized 
capacity, and criticised by all in their individual 
capacity. Heedless alike of praise and censure, it 
steadily performs its function to democracy, and 
thrives by a mystery of growth that baffles analy- 
What is its function, and how may it best be 
promoted? Democracy is essentially as Lincotn 
characterized it, “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” Its hope and its des- 
tiny are with the masses. What the masses are de- 
termines what democracy can be. If, then, our 
democracy is to be essentially and really the pride 
and glory of men it must rest upon some more 
fundamental and vital institution whose function it 
is to train individuals for participation in the form 
of government we avow. This prop beneath the 
Republic, this universal factory, whose output is to 
make and advance democracy, is, for obvious rea- 
sons, the free public school. 

Two individuals can participate in a common 
cause only to the extent that they possess com- 
mon sentiment and common knowledge. To in- 
crease their effective participation requires a 
broadening of their common knowledge. To 
make participation impossible requires only the ab- 
sence of common knowledge. This holds true 
throughout. Hence our democracy depends upon 
the possession by all its individual participants of a 
fund of common knowledge, which fund is the cur- 
rency of democracy; and the function of the public 
school is to impart such a fund of common knowl- 
edge to all that participate in our democracy as to 
make facile the interchange of ideas and the re- 
ciprocal regard of each for the other. The initia- 
tion into democracy should always be contingent 
upon the possession of this common knowledge. 
For that reason the stranger from without should 
serve an apprenticeship in the American public 
school before he is invested with the toga of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Likewise any one in our midst, 
native or foreign born, that has neglected to fix 


sis. 


himself for participation in our democracy should 
be denied what his own neglect prevents him from 
comprehending. I am well aware that a few do, 
independent of the school, find agencies of 
guidance that will fit for participation in democ- 
racy, but for the masses the hope of a worthy citi- 
zenship, and the hope of our civil institutions alike, 
rests with universal public education. 

Moreover, the growth of democracy, as well as 
its security, depends upon the widening of this fund 
of common knowledge. Hence,the specific mean; 
of promoting the best traditions in our national life 
will be found to lie in the increased efficiency of 
the schools. What the school is as the creator of 
common thought and common sentiment deter- 
mines what our democracy is. Upon this basis 
the state supports the school, and the system of 
education is maintained by taxation prescribed ‘by 
the laws of the state. The measure of this financial 
support is the measure of our belief in democracy. 
When any citizen opposes an equitable, indeed, a 
liberal support to the schools, he opposes the goy- 
ernment itself. 

To promote the ends of democracy many states 
by compulsory laws prevent child labor and also 
require attendance at school between the ages o! 
eight and fourteen. These laws should be univer- 
sal in the Republic. We must, as educators, take 
our stand with those that oppose the coining of the 
blood of childhood into the currency of the market 
place. We must also take our stand, like Luther 
and those since him, that refuse to allow our gov- 
ernment to be impaired by the presence in our 
midst of a schoolless child. 

In maintaining an efficient system of educatioa 
the state is governed not by sentiment, but by 
necessity. It is not the life of the individual, but 
the life of the state itself, that is involved. In no 
other form of government is this so manifestly true, 
since in ours alone is the measure of education the 
measure of democracy. Hence, we have little to 
learn from European states concerning the func- 
tion of our system of education.. To imagine that 
we can learn by a comparative study of educational 
systems is to imagine a vain thing. To visit othe: 
systems, and, returning, proclaim our own to b2 
weak and inadequate because it is not like others 
is to betray one’s lack of understanding and to con- 
fess one wanting in the essential insight necessary 
to educational leadership in a democracy. Our sys- 
tem may be different. It should be, since its func- 
tion is specific and particular. We can learn from 
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others relative to methods of procedure, schemes 
of classification, common nomenclature and forms 
of organization and administration; but all these 
are superficial details. The fundamental purpose 
lies deeper and is discerned only by a study of the 
school in its relation to democracy. 

In the best sense of the word democracy’s con- 
cern in education is purely selfish. It aims to 
realize through the school its own ends. What- 
ever the state visions as good in its own advanc:, 
it rightly expects the school to impart. To this 
end the people are taxed and the state assumes 
control of the child, for in a true democracy “the 
child belongs more to the state than to the home.” 
We must not lose sight of the fact that the primary 
business of a public school system is to make illiter- 
acy impossible, and by so doing make democracy 
possible. One illiterate citizen is a menace, and 
his participation in our scheme of government is 
fraught with grave consequences. The voter, 
lacking in this common knowledge, is the easy 
prey of the gangster, and the occasion of the half- 
confessed fear that our civic institutions are des- 
tined to failure. The so-called campaign of edu- 
cation indulged in by the political parties once in 
four years is a beggarly and futile attempt to do 
what the school should have been permitted to do 
years before. The thinking man—the product of 
the school—may be a menace to gang rule, but he 
is the only genuinely competent guardian of ou: 
national life. 

The public school finds its chiefest defence, not 
in promoting the welfare of the individual, but the 
welfare of the state itself. Its first concern must 
be to equip each to co-operate with his fellows, and 
then, and not until then, shall it turn to the more 
individualistic task of fitting each one for the high- 
est economic efficiency. The first business is tu 
train for participation, then for competition. 

We can never with safety add to the curriculum 
of the schools until we have first and always made 
ample provision in every school to teach the simple 
rudiments of the universally essential tools of de- 
mocracy—a mastery of the language of the Repub- 
lic and the ability to make record of one’s thought 
in the symbols of language and the symbols of num- 
ber. The little red schoolhouse, with its zealous 
teacher and its drill in the three R’s, is not a tradi- 
tion from which to depart; but an ever-present 
reality around which to weave in loving apprecia- 
tion all the tendrils of future growth. I do not 
object to education for efficiency provided only 
that we achieve efficiency for the ends of de- 
mocracy before we achieve efficiency for individu1l 
gain. First, then, the school exists for the state 
and after that for the purely personal preferment 
of the individual in our industrial competition. 
The measure of efficiency is not the earning power 
for the individual, but the serving power for the 
state. In fact, earning power, the bread problem, 
is conditioned upon a stable and progressive de- 
mocracy. } 

But democracy is but one of the forms of govern- 
ment by means of which individuals seek to ad- 
vance the race. All peoples, living under all types 
of civic order, are in one way or another promot- 
ing the ends of civilization. The school for 
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democracy must also be an agency of civilization. 
It must train its members to the willing need of giv- 
ing to the race as a whole, in a purely unselfish 
way, special gifts of inventive and creative genius. 
But it does this in an altruistic spirit, and independ- 
ent of the function it owes to democracy. We thus 
have two types of educational institutions to main- 
tain, the free public schools for the ends of de- 
mocracy ; and the higher and technical schools for 
the ends of civilization. The test of the former is 
the quality of citizen it produces; the test of the 
latter is the degree of civilization it promotes. 
The gifts of these public schools are service to the 
state and to the individual. The gifts of the col- 
lege and university are service to the advance- 
ment of the race as a whole. One does not ask of 
the public school the large gifts of. creative genius, 
but it does ask these gifts of the “capped and 
gowned” graduate of the university. The state 
supports the public school as a necessity. One 
may not be a more worthy member of a democracy 
by reason of the special knowledge gained in the 
university, but one ought surely to be, as a result 
of that special knowledge, directly a promoter of 
the universal good, and indirectly, by giving his 
special knowledge to his state, a promoter of de- 
mocracy. If then the state provides by taxation for 
both types of education it meets its obligations 
first to itself and then to civilization. It follows 
that the relative worth of the several dominant 
forms of government is found in the measure of 
their world service. In this comparative study de- 
mocracy may easily claim pre-eminence because f 
her unparalleled service to the race as a whole. 

From a study of these views flows certain facis 
and considerations that relate rather definitely to 
the present state of our public educational system. 

(a) The public school is limited in the realization 
of its function to democracy by the quality of 
teaching life it attracts, by the time it devotes to 
universalizing its fund of necessary common knowl- 
edge, by the amount of money expended in its 
maintenance, and by the effectiveness of its legisla- 
tive provisions in securing regular attendance on 
the part of all embryo citizens between the ages of 
eight and sixteen years. , 

The first patriotic duty is to make the life-of the 
teacher more tolerable, by surrounding him with a 
complete physical equipment, by enriching his 
social life, by promoting his professional welfare, 
and by increasing his compensation to make possi- 
ble for him a higher standard of living. Under 
this declaration lies the need for a more sympa- 
thetic supervision, a more stable tenure of service, 
a generous retirement fund, the transportation of 
pupils, the consolidation of isolated schools, the 
lengthening of the minimum school year, and the 
closer articulation of all the social, intellectual. and 
moral influences of the community with the school. 

We can never serve democracy by lessening the 
years of an elementary education, nor by the de- 
vices that, to save time, really sacrifice efficiency. 
He only is true to his nation’s welfare who stead- 
fastly pleads for ample time to fix and make facile 
in the pupil’s mind the fundamentals of an ordi- 
nary education, and who has the courage to de- 
clare that thoroughness in the things done is of 
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more consequenée to the state than the haste to 
rush to the college and university a product, 
which, in spite of the higher institution, is but im- 
perfectly and superficially fitted to participate in a 
progressive democracy. The patriot here is 
courageous enough to say: “It takes time, gentle- 
men, to educate citizens for this republic.” 

The financial support of the school must be more 
ample, and its amount through stable legislatioa 
placed above the capiice of local petty partisan 
control. We know in advance how many pupils 
the school must receive, and we should know 
years in advance how much money we may plan vo 
expend in the necessary development of the sys- 
tem as a whole. It is better and saner to erect 
ample school buildings surrounded by ample play- 
grounds and officered by thoroughly trained teach- 
ers than it is to maintain criminal courts, jails, hos- 
pitals, and asylums. 

The state must so legislate as to make impossi- 
ble the employment of child labor; and it must, as 
it compels attendance, provide such varied forms 
of elementary education as to give to each child 
the largest gifts of guidance and_ helpfulness. 
The patriots here are the legislator and the school 
official who are wise enough to guarantee to the 
humblest and the most unfavored child the best 
training for democracy that experience can sug- 
gest. 

(b) There must be as ample provision made for 
play as for study. The ends of democracy are 
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served not alone by the trained mind, but also by 
the healthy body. Besides, supervised play is as 
effectively a training for democracy as is the super- 
vised school. The ideal citizen appreciates and 
aids in maintaining for alla good home, a good 
school, a good church, and a good playground. 

(c) We need, more and more, a corps of teach- 
ers more anxious to serve the needs of childhood 
than to unfold in logical sequence the academic 
studies. To fit each individual to live with his 
kind is vastly more significant than to train him to 
the last degree of detailed accuracy in the formulae 
of the sciences. In short, the schools need, for the 
sake of a healthier democracy, more enthusiastic 
teachers, not more technical scholars. 

(d) To promote the ends 6f our national life let 
us widen the range of common knowledge for all 
and attract to the school the active sympathy and 
loyal. support of those who love their country most 
and serve it best, not those who would exploit the 
school as an agency for selfish gain. 

(e) To promote the ends of civilization let us 
welcome all higher institutions of learning, and se- 
cure to them generous national support. Let de- 
mocracy assert its claim to “the best” by training 
its specialists to give freely and bountifulJy <heir 
choicest products, and their own service, to pro- 
moting the welfare of the race as a whole. Let the 
ideal held steadily before each of our youth be un- 
selfish service for his country and for his kind. 


’ 
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It is not too much to say that the population of the single state of Germany, with 
an area not exceeding that of Texas, is equal to-day in working force to the combined 
efforts of the population of the whole world at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


President Edmund J. James, University of Illinois. 
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ALTRUISM AND EGOISM IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


BY H, F. KLING, 
Principal May School, Chicago. 

The tenure of office for city superintendents is 
very uncertain. In large cities and in smaller 
places the changes are numerous in every section 
of the country. There is a feeling of unrest and 
insecurity whether the superintendent is efficient 
or inefficient. This fact is so well known in edu- 
cational circles that it is not necessary to cite in- 
stances for the present discussion. It is our pur- 
pose to examine and analyze the causes which pro- 
duce this condition. The public school is a uni- 
versal institution in modern society, and is de- 
pendent on public opinion in a local form. This 
fact makes it necessary for us to study the attitude 
of the average individual toward the public welfare. 
When individuals deal with the public it is difficult 
to hold them to the same standards of eithics and 
morality as when they deal with other individuals. 
Here is an illustration. 

Thirty years ago the farmers in Iowa were re- 
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quired by law to contribute toward the building of 
good roads. They could pay a specified sum of 
money or render service at a given rate per day. 
The roads were well nigh impassable, and the peo- 
ple were all in favor of good roads. This would 
lead one to think that every man would do his ut- 
most during his time of service. Yet the facts are 
that men who were otherwise honest and upright 
and industrious would “shirk” and “soldier” and 
loiter so that very little was ever accomplished 
toward building good roads. The men did very 
little work and what they did was poorly done. 
The method was a failure and has been superceded 
by a different law. The farmers are now required 
to pay their road tax in money; the small road dis- 
tricts have been abolished, and the funds are ex- 
pended by contract under the supervision of a 
county commissioner. The laborers are now paid 
by the cubic yard for work actually performed. 
The latter method produces good roads in lowa. 
The standard of excellence is not as high with 
the masses as it is with trained individuals. The 
masses can enjoy a high degree of excellence, but 
they can not attain it or secure it from others, The 
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proof of this proposition is so abundant that our 
limitations require us to omit it all. 

The masses are easily deceived by demagogs. 
The false prophets of former days and self-consti- 
tuted reformers of the present day deceive the peo- 
ple. 

In a democracy it is difficult to enforce every law. 
It is comparatively easy to secure good legislation, 
but the resistance to it is often so strong that its 
main purpose is defeated. Water will not rise 
higher than its source, and the morality of a com- 
munity will not rise higher than the people that 
‘constitute that community. In a democracy power 
and sovereignty reside in the people and are con- 
ferred by them upon their representatives in legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial form, and the stand- 
ards which are reliable and can be maintained are 
not higher than the source from which they come. 

Public sentiment is on its best behavior when 
the question of education is before it. More peo 
ple can agree on the subject of good schools than 
on any other proposition. All classes of people 
love their children and desire good educational ad- 
vantages for them. They are willing to pay school 
taxes and they want the money expended so as t» 
secure the best results. They want the merit sys- 
tem applied in the administration of the school. 
Any one who has ever studied the problem knows 
‘that this force is real and positive. For want of 
a better term let us call it altruism. It represents 
the loyalty and self-sacrifice of the public toward 
‘the public school. It wants good teachers, good 
buildings, good schools, and it is willing to render 
fair remuneration for value received. Its esti- 
mate of schools is that “the best are none too 
good.” 

But there is another factor of a social nature 
‘that enters into the problem. It represents the 
greed and selfishness in human nature. For want 
of a better term let us call it egoism. It is always 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing. It represents hy- 
pocrisy, treachery, deceit, pull, graft, and black- 


mail. It always wears a mask and pretends to ad- 
vocate improvements and reforms and new 
‘methods. 


Let us now study these two forces under the titles 
of altruism and egoism, and observe them in the 
social fabric especially in their effect on the public 
school. 

Everybody goes to school, everybody is inter- 
ested in the school, and everybody is affected by it. 
It moulds and shapes the destiny of the rising gen- 
eration. Adults realize the influence it had on 
them, and they see constantly how it affects their 
‘children. No other consideration could be nearer 
to each individual, or more vital to him. 

Large sums of money are required to maintain 
and operate schools. Paul said: “The -love of 
money is the root of all evil,” and we find that it 
certainly is the root of much evil. In the United 
States from 40 to 50 per cent of the direct taxes 
are used for school purposes, and this means from 
$6 to $8 per capita in any community. In a city 
of 10,000 inhabitants it means $70,000 for school 
purposés, and this looks like a large sum of money 
to many persons. It also means the letting of con- 
tracts for new buildings, the adoption of text- 
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books, the hiring of teachers, andthe shaping of 
courses of study. Here is an opportunity for al- 
truism and egoism to manifest their true tenden- 
cies. 

Certain fundamental principles are admitted in 
the abstract without any opposition. Among these 
fundamentals are:— 

1. The schools must be non-partisan. 

2. The schools must be non-sectarian. 

3. The merit system must be applied in every 
phase of the work. 

4. Methods and subjects taught must keep pace 
with the spirit of the age. 

5. The best schools are none too good for our 
children. 

The worst educational quack in the community 
will advocate these precepts with great emphasis. 
The altruists and the egoists have the same creed, 
but their methods differ widely. Altruism pro- 
ceeds to organize the schools just as business enter- 
prises are organized. It employs a superintendent, 
clothes him with authority and holds him responsi- 
ble for results just as a county commissioner of 
public highways is held responsible for the con- 
dition of the roads. It is true that a superintend- 
ent of schools and a superintendent of highways 
cannot measure their work with the same degree 
of exactness. The work of a school cannot be 
measured in cubic yards, but it can be measured in 
terms of sincerity and efficiency. 

The self-seeking egoist points out defects in ex- 
isting conditions. He finds that contracts have 
been awarded to non-residents and non-taxpayers, 
that home talent has failed to pass the examina- 
tion, and that outsiders are employed. He finds 
that the tenure of office for poor teachers is ins2- 
cure, and that certain text-books are used and cer- 
tain others are not used. He finds that some chil- 
dren have been disciplined and others not. Then 
he discovers that the superintendent is an auto- 
crat, and usurps great relays of power, and that he 
is to blame for all the defects and complaints in the 
entire school system. He enlarges on the evils of 
autocracy and one-man power. 

If his destructive methods succeed and he finds 
himself with a majority on the board, then his con- 
structive plans are gradually unfolded. First of 
all, he pretends to take everybody into his confi- 
dence and seeks advice on matters great and small. 
He distributes authority and shares responsibility 
with his constituents. His philosophy of school 
administration may be summarized as follows: 
Vesting authority in a superintendent is unAmeri- 
can and unjust. Mr. Madden has lived in this 
community for forty years. He owns property 
and has always paid taxes. His neighbors consult 
him and have confidence in his judgment. His 
opinion has always been good. Why should he not 
be consulted in school affairs? Your superintend- 
ent is an outsider. He has no children and pays no 
taxes. No one would think of consulting him on 
business affairs, and yet the entire school fund is 
practically at his disposal. A teacher must have 


his approval before she can secure a position in the 
Even a janitor must meet his require- 
ments before he is certain of an appointment. 

The superintendent has 


schools. 


We want home rule. 
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too much authority. Here is a method for 
teachers’ examinations. Our home girls will make 
just as good teachers as these outsiders. In the 
construction of buildings it is better to employ our 
local mechanics. For salaries and text-books let 
us organize our teachers into an advisory com- 
mittee. These methods will put the schools into 
the hands of the people and the result will be -e- 
markable progress. Let the people operate the 
schools. 

This is the argument of egoism on school admin- 
istration. It is usually put in a plausible form, and 
often succeeds in deceiving well-meaning people. 
It is not necessary to point out the fallacy of the 
various positions. It invariably leads to chaos. 
Such a policy fails in a school just as positively 4s 
in a bank, or in a store, or ina factory, or on a 
farm. It has all the possibilities of ‘‘pull’”’ and 
“graft” and weakness and inefficiency in it. An 
honest motive is seldom behind it. 

The conflict between these two forces rages in 
any number of communities. The forces are al- 
ways potential, often kinetic. It is not a thirty- 
years’ war, but a continuous war. The issue is un- 
certain. Victory may come to the forces of altru- 
ism or it may be with the forces of egoism. It is 
also fickle, passing back and forth from side to 
side. 

The superintendency is almost invariably the 
point of attack. In a well-organized school sys- 
tem the superintendent is the responsible head of 
the school. If he is weak and inefficient, the al- 
truistic forces seek his removal, and if he is strong 
and capable, then the egoistic forces seek to under- 
mine him whenever they have sufficient power. 
The fact that a city is seeking a change in the su- 
perintendency of its schools does not prove any- 
thing. The present incumbent may be competent 
or incompetent. On the contrary, the fact that 
the superintendency is secure does not prove any- 
thing. The superintendent may be competent or 
incompetent. 

Any given situation may be studied by resolving 
it into four possible conditions, namely :— 

1. A change may be desired by altruism on ac- 
count of inefficiency. 

2. A change may be desired by egoism on ac- 
count of efficiency. 


3. Security may be the result of strong altru- 
ism supporting efficiency. 

4. Security may be the result of strong egoisms 
supporting inefficiency. 

The last condition is the most deplorable, and the 
third one is the most desirable. There are two: 
kinds of superintendents and two kinds of boards. 
In brief, they may be called the good and the had. 
The union of likes produces security and the union 
of unlikes produces conflict. 

The conditions herein set forth may be found in 
nearly every American community, and the student 
should analyze the situation in any given case be- 
fore he passes judgment. 


wen ww 
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TWO PARIS SCHOOLS. 
BY EDITH WELLS BROWN. 
A MATERNAL SCHOOL IN PARIS. 


The room in which sat, or rather, wriggled, 
about seventy little mites of humanity, was 
large and bare. In the middle, cold and 
shining, stood a porcelain stove, cold, al- 
though the late autumn day was dark and 
rainy. Under the large, high windows to- 
the left the little omes clustered on their 
three long benches. They were talking, whis- 
pering, laughing, shoving. 

Before these little ones, their elbows resting on 
a small, bare table, sat two teachers. One seemed 
all greasy, yellow hair, the other all soiled gray 
shawl. They merely looked up at my appearance, 
and stopped all operations, if indeed there had 
been any before my arrival. 

I walked toward them with a manner which was 
meant to be reassuring. Said I: “I have a per- 
mission to visit.” 

One of them came forward and gave me a chair, 
and then vanished, I presume to give notice to- 
the third teacher, who presently appeared with a 
manner so authoritative that I rose immediately 
to hand her the official note of permission that I 
had been at great trouble to obtain. The second 
teacher by a simple direction had collected about 
half of the little tots before her in a ragged line. 
She gave them a few simple calisthenics which they 
performed with more or less regularity, and then 
led them into the room adjoining. The first 
teacher having similarly lead her little flock out,. 
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left me alone with the director, whose name I| 
afterward learned to be Madame Cutu. 

Madame Cutu readmy note of permission. It 
included also permission to visit other schools. 
“You will find these others much more interest- 
ing,” she said. I explained to her that I wanted 
to see the little ones. 

“But they are so little,” objected Madame Cutu. 

“Tt is the little ones that I want to see,” I re- 
joined. 

“But we do not teach them very much here. 
They are too little. When they are older, six 
years old, they enter the Ecoles Primaires, and 
there they are taught. It is more interesting.” 

After more discussion to the same purport, 
Madame led me into the room where had assem- 
bled. the. older. group.of little ones. The double 
desks, where they sat in twos, were of plain un- 
varnished wood, somewhat darkened by age and 
use. The little forms of the children came far 
from filling their great size. Most of the little feet 
hung without reaching the floor. 

There were enough children in the room for 
three teachers, and yet this one, who stood upon 
a platform in the front of the room, wielded an 
efficient and gentle command over all and was 
holding most of them to definite work. 

The teacher seemed for the present more occ:1- 
pied with the visitor than with the little tots be- 
fore her. I asked if they might read, for upon the 
two small blackboards flanking the rough desk 
of the teacher were written words and single let- 
ters. The teacher took the pointer and pointed 
to one letter after another, giving its sound, which 
the children repeated in imitation. She asked 
what the cat says, and the children having told 
her: “f f,” were eager in a very sweet, quiet way to 
“find” it on the board. 

Soon with a combination of sounds the teacher 
surprised the children into making the word Ane, 
donkey, which they then proceeded to “find” in 
several places. They did not pronounce it as they 
found it, which carried a slight pain to my initiated 
soul. A great opportunity lost, thought I, to 
strengthen association. 

In various places on the board the careful hand 
of the teacher had written. There was the date 
and there were these sentences: “Papa has a little 
pipe”; “Papa has killed a rabbit.” The teacher 
did not ask the class to read them. Neither did I 
remark upon their ethical significance. Their 
chief value lay in the repetition of certain sounds 
which had been included in their work of the first 
week at school, combined with the lively interest 
awakened in children by all that father does or all 
that he has. Ethical standards will come later. 

“They are only beginning the year,” said 
Madame Cutu. “They have not yet been at work 
a week.” 

Bits of colored paper were presently passed. The 
children were given the dictation necessary to fold 
a boat. Some few evidently remembered from the 
previous year the directions, for, in spite of the 
warning of the teacher to wait until she showed 
just how, several pairs of deft little fingers had fin- 
ished the boat before the fourth fold had been dic- 
tated. 
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Madame Cutu showed me the various materials 
furnished for work,—papers, colored crayons, a 
few blocks. They were very meagre. There 
were also some charts about twenty-two by thirty 
inches, containing progressive pictures. One, en- 
titled “Bread,” showed in watery colors the grain -n 
the field, in the sheaf, and in the mill; then the flour 
in sacks; then in the dough; the bread in the oven, 
and finally in the very nice brown-crusted loaves of 
Paris. There were others of these charts, show- 
ing different heating appliances and different man- 
ners of telling time. 

Having looked at these and wished, with no et- 
fect, that I might see them in use, I was quite 
ready to pass to the other room, where were 
the smaller children. At the command of the 
teacher the little ones 1 was leaving rose to re- 
spond silently to my “Bon jour.” 

This teacher had already distributed to her lit- 
tle ones colored squares of paper. The little 
hands were vainly struggling with it. One o: 
two of the children were scarcely three years old. 
How could they fold a boat? But they did try, 
and several of them succeeded. There seemed to 
be no materials for work more suited to their 
tender age. 

Madame told me that some of the mothers of 
these children go out to work. These infants must 
be left. They come late or early as it happens. 
Sometimes they do not come at all. On account 
of the fact that conditions at home are thus very 
difficult the school discipline is very lax indeed 
with regard to attendance. 

I quite sympathized with the lack of proper ma- 
terials in the school for the tiny, unskilled hands. 
These teachers with their small salaries—ranging 
only from three hundred and fifty to five hundred 
dollars a year—have no money with which to buy 
supplementary materials for the work. On ac- 
count of the high cost of living at Paris their lives 
cannot be sufficiently free to furnish them inspira- 
tion to carry on a crusade for materials and proper 
rooms. They simply do the best they can. 
Meanwhile the city of Paris needs to spend much 
every week to clothe and feed the poor little chil- 
dren whose families, with two or three members 
working, cannot take proper care of them. These 
expenses quite consume the public fund, and the 
city has not yet quite evolved the point of insisi- 
ing upon modern industrial training upon a psv- 
chological basis. These children finished the 
paper boats, as had those in the other room. That 
is, such of them finished as could manage it. But 
many of them had no ideas of following detailed 
commands. 

Upon passing again into the outer room, I looked 
once carefully at the charts which showed in pic- 
tures the things that the children should know by 
the objects. It is to be hoped that soon the chil- 
dren will be taught by participating in activities of 
which they see the end. 

THB COMMON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The youngest children sat in the room to the 
right at the top of the stairs. They were well 
grown, healthy little girls for the most part, 
dressed all in little belted pinafores of black sateen. 
The desks, at each of which sat two children, were 
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placed properly with relation to the light. An 
insensible something, which teachers call a good 
atmosphere, pervaded the room. 

“We have just finished a lesson on the making 
of wine,” said the teacher. She was an energetic 
woman, an experienced teacher. She was dressed 
in black as were the children. She went on with 
the lesson, demanding a summary, a review. Two 
bunches of grapes added realism to the lesson. 

“They were very much _ interested,” said 
the teacher, turning to me, “in the way 
of making white wine from black grapes. 
Explain it once again.” The child indi- 
cated told that the skins crushed with the 
fruit made dark wine, but that by the removal of 
the skins before crushing white wine could be 
made from even dark grapes. 

In a neat, large hand, slanted very little, the 
teacher wrote a sentence or two on the board re- 
lating to the making of wine. These the children 
pronounced in concert. They did not know all 
the words, but the teacher did not allow them t9 
hesitate. She pronounced immediately, and they 
repeated. ‘“They know what they are reading 
about,” she said, ‘‘and they will learn the words be- 
cause they look at them.” It was true. The chil- 
dren were looking at the words with interest in the 
subject. 

The writing lesson followed. It was to copy 
the words from the board, the story of wine-mak- 
ing. Several children brought their copy-books io 
me. The teacher showed me the difference be- 
tween the first page and the most recent. Al- 
though school had been in session only a week the 
little books showed improvement. All the pupils 
seemed to be working independently. 

After the writing period, a brief drill on the 
words gave the class an opportunity to show what 
they had gained from the lesson. They pointed 
to such words as wine, made,.cut, from, at the dic- 
tation of the teacher, and gave the sounds of sey- 
eral. 

Then came the number lesson. “Where are 
the little girls with red ribbons in their hair?” 
said the teacher. “They may all come to me.” 
About a dozen little ones were sure they wore red 
ribbons. One or two felt inquiringly of the little 
knots at the crown of their heads as if that would 
solve the question. 

Someone was called upon to count those who 
had come to the front. The teacher wrote the 
number on the board. 

Group by group, the girls were called who wore 
ribbons of white, pink, or blue. Every one wis 
called upon to judge whether they were count:d 
correctly, and the teacher wrote the numbers on 
the board. At the end the teacher added the num- 
bers, a process which the little girls could not fol- 
low, but which they regarded with interest as 
something quite beyond them. The thing whicn 
they really could do, was to count the pupils, to 
see if they were the same in number as the sum 
upoh the board. They were not. There was one 
more pupil than the sum indicated. 

“Who is it that did not stand?” asked the 
teacher. And I could see that she already had her 
eye upon the child who, with a pale pink ribbon, 
had not been able to decide her color. 
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The children sang some songs for me. The 
voices were sweet and the motions graceful. One 


little girl, who had been called upon often, I no- 
ticed, sang alone for me.- She stood before the 
school, blonde and plump. She sang delicately. 
She was perfectly unconscious of any idea of show- 
ing off. 

“This is a child of wonderful intelligence,” said 
the teacher to me in an undertone. “She comes 
from Corsica. She pays perfect attention. She 
learns wonderfully.” For my part, the appearance 
of the entire assemblage seemed to me one of at- 
tention and of hearty work with a good grace. 
When the teacher asked “all the world,” their 
quaint idiom in France for “everyone,” to stand or 
sit, they obeyed with a unanimity which indicated 
activity of mind. In spite of the bare room and 
the ugly desks, in spite of the black dress of the 
teacher and the black pinafores of the children, 
the atmosphere of this schoolroom continued to be 
most salutary for “all the world.” 





A CONSTRUCTIONIST IN EDUCATION. 
BY GRACE RAND PAGE, 


As an educational lecturer, Miss Maud Sum- 
mers is known to thousands of teachers through- 
out the country who have been inspired by her 
theories and have adopted her methods. 

Twelve years ago there was an old rookery of a 
school building in an Italian quarter of Chicago. 
It was a fitting companion for the dilapidated tene- 
ments by which it was surrounded. It was this 
disgraceful old structure, coveted by none, that was 
handed over to the young principal, new to city 
conditions. She did not take the handicaps under 
which the school suffered as a matter of course, 
but declared them shameful and intolerable. Out- 
door closets, drinking fountains where the water 
froze in winter, dark, dingy halls were not fit for 
the little citizens of Chicago, least of all for those 
to whom school was the only means of grace and 
decency. So early and late, in season and out of 
season, she besieged officials, presenting the claims 
of her charges until things were made fairly com- 
fortable, and the great work of humanizing and so- 
cializing the children was begun. 

What a different impression that building made 
on the visitor the second year of her reign! With 
the worst defects remedied, and the place bright- 
ened by window boxes and curtains and pictures, 
one almost forgot the dinginess and dreariness of 
its surroundings. Her personality was like sun- 
shine in that dark place, and the children bright- 
ened and bloomed in her presence. The very un- 
towardness of the material with which she had tv 
work proved an advantage. Of what use was it 
to teach a child to read “The cow eats grass” when 
he had absolutely no experience of cow or grass? 
One of the large parks is litthke more than a mile 
from this neighborhood, but it might as well have 
been twenty for all the part it had played in the 
children’s lives. Excursions to the park became 
part of the school work; flowers and grass began 
to be something besides words to these little tene- 
ment folk. 

The same wish to give the children first-hand 
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acquaintance with nature led Miss Summers to in- 
terest herself in the school garden movement, and 
she was a member of the first committee on school 
gardens in Chicago. She had faith in the effect of 
constructive nature work not only along intel- 
lectual, but along moral lines. She had a wise and 
generous friend who owned a beautiful old- 
fashioned garden. Many an unruly, vitiated boy 
was sent as bearer of a special message to this sym- 
pathetic woman; a message which simply said: 
“Please let Tony spend a little time in your gar- 
den.” A half hour’s investigation of the garden, 
followed by a friendly chat, and perhaps a bit of 
lunch, and Tony came back to school with his spirit 
sweetened and his horizon widened. 

Many of the children, she surmised, were 
stupid and backward from lack of nourishment. 
Her stirring appeals brought in donations of 
milk and crackers, and she was able, very dis- 
creetly and quietly, to furnish lunches which had a 
marked effect on the work of the little starved 
brains. At Christmas time, second-hand toys and 
clothing came in in quantities; two or three prin- 
cipals of schools in well-to-do districts permitted 
their pupils to trim a tree and collect toys and 
candy, which were taken down to the school by an 
enthusiastic committee of the school children. Nut 
the least gratifying result of this expression of the 
Christmas spirit was the regenerating influence on 
one boy, a member of such a committee, who for 
the first time had a glimpse of his privileges and 
responsibilities. 

Miss Summers was one of the first to see that the 
work done by the social settlements belongs oi 
right in the school; that the school being the 
property of the people is the natural neighborhood 
centre, free from all the artificial properties of the 
settlement. Imthose early days her eager and 
prophetic vision saw the schools, in which so muca 
of the people’s money is invested, in use constantly, 
twelve months in the year; in connection with each 
school building playgrounds with their paid at- 
tendants after school hours ; in the evening, besides 
instruction for adults in the three R’s, classes in 
manual training, gymnastics, domestic science, 
choral and orchestral work, a reading room, lec- 
ture hall, even a clubroom for discussion. She 
was a member of the first playground committee, 
and one of the first three playgrounds in Chicago 
was in connection with her school. She worked 
zealously for the vacation schools as chairman of 
the vacation school committee of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, through whose instrumentality 
the first vacation schools were opened, and by 
which they are still in part sustained. 

Very early in her career as principal, Miss Sum- 
mers was met by the problem of the juvenile of- 
fender, for one of the worst gangs in the city had 
its headquarters in an old cellar in the vicinity of 
the school. Starting in a spirit of mischief with 
the snatching of fruit from the stands and push- 
carts, they were encouraged by the ease with which 
they made off with their plunder to attempt much 
more serious operations. The story of how Miss 
Summers cleared the streets of these embryo 
criminals is a story in itself. More than once, in 
spite of all the influences for good she could bring 
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to bear on the children in school and out, her 
plucky combat with the element of lawlessness in 
that neglected neighborhood brought her into the 
courts, face to face with this same problem. To 
drag a boy through a court where adults were tried, 
and then to send him to the bridewell, was to make 
a criminal of him for life. It is hard for us now to 
realize the difficulties of the work with delinquent 
children in those days before probation officers and 
the juvenile court were in existence. 

She early became convinced that Froebel’s 
principles were of general application to the whole 
elementary field. She had the desks taken out of 
her primary rooms; the children learned to read 
through action sentences, and so came at once to 
look on the printed word as containing something 
of interest to them. Every pupil was alive, alert, 
interested. Miss Summers recognized the uni- 
versal appeal of rhythm and the drama, and the 
part these two elements plaved in the work of the 
school was unique. Children who would have 
been restless and inattentive were keen to take 
their part in the day’s program. 

When Miss Summers chose to give up the prin- 
cipalship she turned her experience to good ac- 
count in educational writing and lecturing, where 
she has abounding success, and her influence with 
voice and pen has been far-reaching and abiding. 


—_ 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN THANKSGIVING. 
BY E. FERN HAGUF, 
(A play of three acts in five scenes.) 


CHARACTERS. 
Governor Bradford 
Myles Standish, arms master 
John Alden Mary Chilton 
Elder Brewster Remember Allerton 
Councilman Allerton: Squanto, messenger to the Indians 
John Mason Chief Massasoit 
Edward Chilton Philip, his son 
Pilgrims, Soldiers, and Indians. 
ACT I. 
Scene 1—The Governor’s Proclamation. 
ACT IL. 
Scene 1—Going to Church. 
Scene 2—The Preparation. 
Scene 3—-The Feast. 
ACT III. 
Scene 1—The Departure of the Quests. 
ACT I. 
Scene 1—The Governor’s Proclamation. 

The Pilgrims assemble on the common before the 
meeting house at the request of the governor. They 
are conversing in groups. 

John Mason—What can the governor want us for? 

Mary Chilton—-Perhaps he saw thee smoking on the 
Sabbath and would publicly chastise thee. 

Priscilla—Or perhaps he was passing and heard thee 
scolding thy idle husband, Mary. 

Mary Chilton—-Nay, nay. But methinks that he 
thinks you dress too gayly for church-going, Priscilla. 

Elder Brewster—Peace, I pray thee! Our governor 
is a busy man and thinks not of woman’s style of dress. 
List! He comes! 

{Enter Governor Bradford.] 

Governor Bradford—Good people, God has _ blessed 

us with bounteous harvests and good health. The sea 
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is filled with fish, and the woods with game. The In- 
dians are friendly. It is very meet and right that we 
should publicly give thanks to God for these many 
blessings. To-morrow at suprise the arms master 
shall ring the bell, and ye shall all proceed to the chap:l 
and hear the prayers of the good Elder’ Brewster. 
Thence ye shall repair to your grove and spend the day 
in feasting. Massasoit and his Indians shall be our 
guests. I will now assign thee to thy several tasks. 
John Alden (Alden salutes), procure the necessary fuel. 
Thee, Mason and Allerton, hunt the game. Thee, Chil- 
ton, dig the oysters and set the nets for fish. Mistress 
Priscilla (bowing graciously, which salute Priscilla re- 
turns), I pray thee be mistress of the board and cooking 
with the good dames Brewster, Allerton, ard Chilton to 
aid thee. Squanto, bear the greetings of th» white men 
to King Massasoit and bid him and his braves attend 
our feast. (Exit Squanto, running.) And friends, to 
thy several duties. 
[Exeunt.] 
ACT IL. 
Scene 1—Going to Church. 

The arms master rings the bell. The Vilgrims enter 
and proceed slowly and solemnly to church in the fol- 
lowing order: Governor Bradford in robe, Elder Brew- 
ster carrying a large Bible. Then by twos: John Alden 
and Allerton, Chilton and Mason, Priscilla and Mary 
Brewster, Remember Allerton and Mary Chilton, all 
carrying psalm books. Myles Standish brings up in the 
rear with his ten trusty soldiers. 

[Exeunt.] 
Scene 2—The Preparation. 
[The four women detailed are busy arranging the table.] 

Mary Brewster—Methinks, Priscilla, the lads will 
seek thy hand, when they see how apt thou art at 
cooking. 

Priscilla—I pray thee, cease thy prattle. 

Mary Chilton—And could John Alden leave thy side 
long enough to see to the fowl? 

Remember Allerton—Methinks he bribed the Indian 
boys to do it while he lingered near the kitchen. You 
know, he is fond of good things to eat, Priscilla. 

Priscilla—There, the table is ready. Does it not look 
well? 

[All standing off to admire their work.] 

All—Yes, it does indeed. 

Priscilla—Let us call the hungry feasters. 

Scene 3—The Feast. 

[Enter the feasters, Governor Bradford and Massa- 
soit, Philip and Elder Brewster; others by twos. Men 
take places and sit. They hear the beat of drums. En- 
ter Myles Standish with his trusty ten soldiers. Soldiers 
execute a little military drill.] 

[Applause.] 

Governor Bradford—Bravo! Brother Standish, draw 
near and partake of the food and drink. (Standing.) 
Good people and friends, we welcome to our feast our 
good friend, Massasoit, his son Philip, and brave war- 
riors. We wish all to be peaceful and friendly. 

Elder Brewster (standing)—Friends and guests, ext, 
drink, and be thankful for the blessings which the God 
of the white men and the Manito of the red men hath 
sent thee. 

King Massasoit (standing) 





Brothers, the Great 
Spirit of red men, Many moons ago, gave us this land. 
Pale face brother, he come in ship from land of the 
morning sun. ‘Then Bad Spirit, him whisper in Massa- 
soit’s ear: “White man take your land—kill him,’ but 
Good Spirit, him whisper in Massasoit’s other ear: 
“White man your friend. Give him land. He your 
brother.” Massasoit listened to Good Spirit. Then 
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the Manito.—him smile. He say: “It is good. Be 
friends always.” 
{All standing.] 

Governor  Bradford—Mistress Priscilla and good 
dames, we thank thee mcst heartily for so excellent a 
feast. Now, friends, we will proceed to yon grove, 
where the men will smoke the peace pipe. Presently 
there will be running, games, and shooting matches. 
The winners will be awarded prizes. 

ACT ITI. 
Scene 1—The Departure of the Guests. 
{Enter Pilgrims and Indians.] 

Governor Bradford—Thou should be proud of thy 
son, friend Massasoit. He has won this gold chain 
(placing the chain about Philip’s neck). 

King Massasoit—The lodges of Massasoit and h's 
warriors are always open to white man, to come when 
he pleases, stay many moons. 

Governor Bradford (shaking hands with Massa- 
soit—The doors of the white man’s home will never be 
locked to Massasoit and his warriors. 

Elder Brewster—May peace be with us all and stay 
always. May the Great Spirit always smile upon thee 
and never hide his face behind a cloud. 

[Exeunt.] 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 


“HPROES AND HERO WORSHIP”—NAPOLBON. 
OUTLINE. 





I. Napoleon, the second modern king, compare.l 

with Cromwell. 

(a) Not equal to Cromwell in the stature of 
character. 

(b) Not possessing the sincerity of Crom- 
well. 

(c) Not possessing the faith of Cromwell. 

(d) Not possessing the latent power of s1- 
lence like Cromwell. 


II. Yet Napoleon was not without these qual- 
ties. 

(a) His sincerity for things real was his 
basis. 


(b) His faith was genuine so far as it went. 
(c) Accused of injustice, yet his actions will 
be judged finally by what he did justly. 
Ill. Napoleon’s great and sincere aims. 
(a) To bridle in and restrain the French 
Revolution. 
(b) To establish authority as an indispens:- 
ble principle to the French nation, 
(c) To make his own power the power of 
organization. 
IV. Causes of his failure. 
(a) He became a charlatan, losing his fait‘ 
in realities and substituting a. faith .n 
vanities. 
(b) He became a tyrant and attempted to 
impose his false faith on the people. 
(c) He tried to make the nation Napoleon, 
instead of making Napoleon the na- 
tion. 
V. His cataclysm—a hopeless fall because he feil 
from reality into vanity. 
In nearly every chapter of “Heroes and Hero 
Worship” Carlyle begins with a long study of 


some hero, into which he pours his enthusiasm, his 
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idealism, and the fervor of his subject at large. 
He closes the chapter in every case with a lesser 
and more human character—possessing the same 
qualities as the greater—and placed in a similar 
position in some movement of the world’s history, 
but yet not rising to the measure of the stature of 
the perfect man of the greater type. In the hero 
of the chapter—whoever he may be—Odin, Ma- 
hommet, Dante, Luther, Johnson, Cromwell, the 
man he sets before us is the personification of 
spiritual power; the man himself, the actions of his 
life, are much less in importance than the fact that 
that man lived in a particular period of history, 
that he incarnated the power—a divine right—to 
be the great dominating factor of the movement of 
his age, and that he was thus more or less an imper- 
sonal agent, because he was the spiritual agent to 
his age. 

The second hero of the study is a much more 
personal man. He possesses the qualities which 
are typified in his greater associate, and he, too, 
comes with something of the same sense of being a 
divine agent. But when he acts upon the circum- 
stances of his age it is more as a man acts than as 
an impersonal power. He lives more upon the 
plane of human nature. Consequently, we see 
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him much more clearly, and much more as a man 
of flesh and blood. After reading Carlyle’s study 
of Cromwell, it seems almost sacrilegious to drag 
him out into the searchlight of history. We leave 
him in his aura—Napoleon, on the other hand, 
has no aura. The truth of the man was his sin- 
ceritv, Carlyle assures us; his justice will preserve 
his immortality. But when he falls, he falls as 
man—not as an angel. We like the human side vi 
the ideal nature, which Carlyle shows us in the 
briefer sketches of his lesser heroes. We feel that 
we see in them a human side of his own 
nature. 

It is not for the lesser heroes that we love 
“Heroes and Hero Worship” and its author. It 
is with the greater heroes that he takes us by 
storm, in language, in sentiment, and in literary in- 
fluence. In the greater heroes we see reflections 
of “the Word made flesh,” and we cannot 
read them without going abroad with a heart and 
an intelligence more keen for other heroes written 
and unwritten. But from the lesser heroes we 
take comfort also, for in every case Carlyle shows 
us that the right that they knew justifies them as 
heroes, even if, as in the case of Napoleon, they 
did less than they knew. 


Actes oe 
> 





Stand by the day’s work and wait further instructions— Rudyard Kipling. 





THE MARKING SYSTEM. 


[The accompanying letter from W D. Mackintosh is 


so earnest and raises such interesting questions that we 
would much like a full and frank dis:ussion. We are 


sure of something vigorous from Mr. Mackintosh. Are 
there others who will limber their pen on this subject? 
—KEditor.] 

Editor Journal of Education: In your issue of 
July 9, under the heading, “The Question of Mo- 
tives,” Henry Sabin says: “Governing by marks is 
the poorest kind of school government I have ever 
known. It induces no ambitions, brings to the sur- 
face only the lowest and most abject kind of mo- 
tives, and tends to degenerate rather than to ele- 
vate the character of the school; and yet there are 
schools in which it is the main reliance of the 
teacher in her appeals to the pupils. Taken in con- 
nection with promotion, it amounts to positive 
cruelty.” 

Later he adds: “I am not ready to say that if I 
had charge of a school I would abolish the mark- 
ing system, but I would keep it out of sight as 
much as I could, by never appealing to marks as 
the grade of scholarship or conduct. I would abo!- 
ish it, root and branch, just as soon as I could see 
my way clear to take that step.” 

This brings up two distinct questions: First, 
under an examination system of education, mustn't 
“governing by marks” be the real source of govern- 
ment in every school and all the time? Granted 
that we are not conscious of it, isn’t that only be- 
cause we have found ways to keep the marking 


s 


“out of sight” while all the time it is unconsciously 
exerting the influence Mr. Sabin depicts? Sec- 
ond, if the “marking system” should be abolished, 
“root and branch,” what would take its place in the 
schools? 

To try the matter out, will you, Mr. Editor, 
propose in the Journal some such set of questions 
as the following, trusting to your numerous cor- 
respondents to send full answers for publication :—- 

I. Why must we use “marking” in our schools? 

II. At what point in our educational system 
does “marking” really begin; at what point reall, 
end? 

III. Besides the obvious numeral “marks,” 
what other devices—“marks” in disguise—do w: 
use as substitutes in school and college? 

IV. So long as the “marking system” exists, 
what educational principles are and must be em- 
ployed to the exclusion of all other principles ? 

V. In consequence of, or as a necessary ac- 
companiment of, these principles, in what relation 
must the teacher stand to the scholar? 

VI. How far is the “marking system” wholly a 
good ; how far wholly an evil? 

Perhaps it would be wise to have such a set of 
questions as this threshed out before proposing a 
correlative set as to what would take its place if 
the “marking system” were abolished. 

If you will set the ball rolling, Mr. Editor, b: 
proposing such a series of questions in the Journal, 
I will agree to be among those who send answers. 


William D. Mackintosh, 
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INDUSTRIES. — (XXIX. ) 


BY R, W. WALLACE, 


APPLES. 

October—sunny and pensive—is the apple month 
in our northern temperate zone. 

Everywhere the rugged old orchards are fruit 
pictures, the delight of the tourist, the joy of the 
owner. 

Everywhere the pickers are busy filling their 

. capacious baskets with Hubbardstons, Baldwins, 
Pippins, or Northern Spys. 

kverywhere along the country roads pass the 
wagons on the way to the railway station, to for- 
ward the fruit to the great cold storage ware- 
house, or to the dock from which the great steamer 
carries thousands of barrels to Europe. 

It is a busy time for all hands,—for pickers and 
packers, for buyers and teamsters, for trainmena 
and longshoremen altke. 

In round numbers there are 200,000,000 apple 
trees in the orchards of the United States, and many 
other millions in those of Canada and northern 
Mexico. 

Good judges—skilled in pomology—predict that 
soon the annual apple crop of North America will 
reach a total of 500,000,000 bushels. 

By common consent, after considering all the 
pros and cons, the apple is the king of fruits. 

The early colonists brought the apple stock 
from Europe to New England, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas. But finding that the fruit tended back- 
wards towards the crab, they brought over scions 
for grafting from England and France, where graft- 
ing had long been known and successfully prac- 
ticed. These scions were carefully wrapped in wet 
moss, and were set into the trees in the late March 
or early April. 

As pioneers went inland from the Atlantic coast 
they took the apple with them, and in time it 
found its way across the continent. Orchards 
planted in New York state as early as 1791 are 
still bearing heavy crops. By 1825 several fine 
brands had reached Ohio; and in 1850 Michiga. 
had quite a fame for Roxbury Russets and Beli- 
flowers. 

New York state experimented most largely with 
the apple. In 1840—so a bronze tablet in 
Camillus, N. Y., informs us—Calvin D. Bingham 
produced the marvelous Primate apple, which 
was shortly followed by the Spitzenberg, the 
Wagner, the Northern Spy, the Jonathan, the Tal- 
man Sweet, and the Swaar. 

To-day the apple belt is coincident with the corn 
belt. From New England’s rugged hills to Ore- 
gon in one direction, and from Texas to Winnipey 
in another, apple orchards flourish. Massachu- 
setts has a granite shaft erected in honor of the 
Baldwin. The Ozark mountains in Missouri and 
Arkansas are famous for their large yield of big, 
red apples. The pulverized volcanic slag of Wash- 
ington and Oregon is the very richest soil for ap- 
ple culture. Kansas is winning renown for her 


fruit. Judge Frederick Wellhouse of that state 
has 1,635 acres of apple trees in one orchard, 

The Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia is one of 
the finest apple regions on the continent, both as to 
yield and quality. The alluvial land along the An- 
napolis river and its tributaries, made by the great 
tides from the Bay of Fundy, is just the soil for ap- 
ple culture. There are orchards everywhere from 
the Annapolis basin to Kentville in the Evangeline 
country. ‘here are two seasons of the year when 
this section is a land of enchantment,—the late 
May, when the myriad trees are in full blossoia 
and the air heavy with fragrance; and October, 
when the trees are laden with the golden or crim- 
son fruit. 

Traveling through the valley one autumn a /it- 
tle girl stepped up to the train at rest, and asked 
me: “Please, sir, does this train stop at Paradise?” 
“I’m sure | cannot tell you, dear,” I replied, “but 
it seems to me as if this is all Paradise!” As I ce- 
called the incident subsequently, 1 appreciated to 
the full the remark of one writer: “The assocta- 
tions with the apple orchard about the farmhouse 
go with one through life.” 

The apple is one of the handsomest of trees, able 


to stand the rigors of the north-temperate winters. ~ 


It is because of this that in so many instances it is 
so shamefully neglected. Many farmers seem to 
think it is quite able to take care of itself, and they 
give it abundant opportunity to do so. Little do 
they do for it except to rob it of its fruit in the fail. 
And the patient old tree lives on despite their neg- 
lect, and is still bringing forth fruit when eightv or 
100 years old. From an industrial point of view 
this neglect is extremely foolish, for there is no 
tree that repays the care expended on it with 
larger dividends. 

It would be next to impossible to provide’ a list 
of marketable apples that would commend itself to 
orchardists, as there are so many varieties, and 
tastes differ so widely. Without attempting so profit- 
less a task, or to make anything like a complete list, 
there are certain favorites in the market that may 
here be noted. 

In summer varieties the Oldenberg has come 
into great favor. The Red Astrachan is a good- 
sized, deep red apple, not only very handsome, but 
also a good cooker. The Sweet Bough is a large 
pale yellow apple, but with a tendency to drop 
from the bough. The Yellow Transparent is a 
naturalized Russian variety that is meeting with in- 
creasing favor. 

Among the autumn varieties is the delicious 
Fameuse, or Snow apple, of crimson color and 
pure white flesh. The Maiden’s Blush is a very at- 
tractive apple, as is also the Wealthy—a Minne- 
sota variety. The Gravenstein is one of the finest 
grown, large, and overlaid with red streaks. 

Winter varieties are many. Of these none are 





(Continued on page 462.) 
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_ BOYS AND GIRLS FROM TWELVE TO FOURTEEN. 


Boys and girls are America’s chief asset or lia- 
bility as the case may be. Whatever of prosperity 
and prominence the United States has forty years 
from to-day will be to the credit of the boys 
and girls who are now in the schools, or who wil 
enter them in the next ten years. Whatever of ‘1 
may come to this country in the first half of this 
century will be chargeable to the boys and girls of 
the same period. The old men with whom we are 
so fiercely at war in the present state of the public 
mind have wrought about all the mischief directly 
in their power. he evil is in the men who are ‘vo 
come after them. Mines, forests, prairies, valleys, 
rivers, lakes, and the sea can do little to give us 
prosperity or ruin. 

From 1606 to 1850, pure native stock tou 
Jamestown and Plymouth, from Dutchland ana 
ireland, had accumulated in two hundred and forty- 
four years by industry, thrift, purchase, and treaty 
seven thousand million dollars ($7,000,000,V00). 
In fifty-six years since, or in less than a fourth of 
the time, we have accumulated one hundred thou- 
sand million dollars ($100,000,000,000), or six times 
as much, and we have in these years taken to our 
shores many millions of people who came to us in 
tneir poverty. 

Has this wealth come because of the soil, woods, 
mines, rivers, and lakes? Far from it. The boys 
and girls of fifty-six years ago and those who have 
come after have made this wealth. It has come 
from inventions, the improvements on inventions, 
the industry, skill, art, and science, the discoveries 
in nature, and the control of nature and human 
nature that have made us the richest country ever 
dreamed of by the most visionary of men. 
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Stop where we are to-day. Give a square deal 
to every human being on the basis of present ski!l, 
thrift, and conscience, but give us no new thought 
in agriculture, in mining, in forestry, in fishing, in 
milling, in transportation, and in transmission of 
information, and we will deteriorate as rapidly in 
the next fifty years as we accelerated our fortunes 
in the last fifty. The future of America is in the boys 
and girls who will take new forces out of the earth 
beneath and out of the heavens above. 

Che human mind, the American mind, has since 
the dawn of the twentieth century made this an 
entirely new land in which to live. Agricultural 
science has made the soil a distinctly different sub- - 
stance with which to deal. We no longer waste 
time and money in burying nitrogenous fertilizer, 
but we turn bacteria loose by the million, and they 
take more of the free nitrogen from the air than all 
the chemicals of earth could produce. Our proc- 
esses in the mill and mine, on rail and sea, ha;e 
been similarly transformed. How? By what? 
By man, by the human mind trained for such in- 
ventions, discoveries, and revelations. What shail 
America’s future be? None can answer but the 
boy or the girl in the schools of to-day, or he who 
is to be in these schools. Is it not true, then, that 
the boys and girls are our asset as a nation? 

But all this boasted prosperity may be easily a 
matter of history. America can all too readily be 
crystallized in history as are Persia, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Greece, and Rome. What can do this? Not 
the Russian nor the Mongolian, not the Briton 
nor the German, not the Italian nor the Scandi- 
navian, but the boys and the girls, if they are weak 
though good, or smart though’ bad, can make the 
glory of the dawning of the century a mere tradi- 
tion before its setting. Neither conscience nor 
intellect alone can preserve us as a great nation. 
We must combine character and capability as only 
education can combine them. If this be true, then 
the greatest study of mankind is not man, but the 
maker of the man, then the great university de- 
partment is not that of agriculture, of electricity, of 
engineering, of mining, or of railroading, but of the 
child and his development and growth. If this be 
true, then the university department of transcen- 
dent importance is not that which tells us how to 
make a dollar, but how to make a man. If this de- 
mand is to be made of the colleges and universi- 
ties, how much more need of meeting this responsi- 
bility for those who cannot go to these higher in- 
stitutions. At the most, in progressive communi- 
ties, not more than twenty per cent. of the boys 
and girls go above the high school. Nearly twenty 
per cent. do take some higher work. 
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UNPRECEDENTED PROMPTNESS. 


Volume I. of the Report of the Commissioner of 
Education for 1908 was in the hands of the printers 
on October 1, with every assurance that the g v- 
ernment printing office will give it immediate at- 
tention. Volume II. will, in all probability, be it. 
the’ printing office by January 1. In each case this 
is fully six months ahead of the transmission of any 
previous report to the printers. This is of univer- 
sal interest to the profession. 
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CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


Charles Eliot Norton, who died on October 20, 
was one of America’s most distinguished men oi 
letters. His life was associated with Harvard 
University, and no other man; not accepting her 
distinguished president, was so typical of all that is 
ideal in the purposes of that institution. He was a 
scholar for scholarship’s sake and inspired in others 
that same noble view of culture. He was for many 
years professor of the history of art at Harvard. 
His interest in art was that of the general scholar 
rather than that of the artist.. To him art was only 
valuable as it contained the history of a period and 
reflected its standards of culture and morality. 
The art and artists with no history were of less in- 
terest to him and he was accustomed to say that 
there had been no sculpture since the ancient 
Greeks and no painters or architects since the great 
Italians of the sixteenth century and the Renais- 
sance. His attitude is seen in the character of the 
art collections of Harvard, a character entireiy 
worthy of the university of learning. Professor 
Norton maintained that there could be no art of 
permanent worth that was not instinct with the 
dignity of a high public purpose. 

i meatal 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The second annual convention of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educatioa 
will be held at Atlanta November 19-2'. The 
officers are: President, Carroll D. Wright, presi- 
dent of Clark College, Worcester, Mass., and some- 
time United States commissioner of labor; vice- 
president, M. W. Alexander, General Electric 
Company, West Lynn, Mass.; treasurer, Frederic 
B. Pratt, secretary Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; secretary, James P. Haney, New York city. 
The office of the society is at 546 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 

The session will open with a banquet at which 
Governor Hoke Smith will act as toastmaster. 
The theme will be “Industrial Education as in 
Essential Factor in Our National Prosperity. 
The speakers will be Hon. James Wilson, United 
States secretary of agriculture; Dr. Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, United States commissioner of edu- 
cation; and Colonel Carroll D. Wright, president 
of the National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education. 

At the other sessions the speakers and topics 
will be as follows: Charles S. Howe, president 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and president 
oi Case School of Applied Science, “Industrial 
Training Through the Apprenticeship System” ; 
EK. P. Bullard, president of the Bullard Machine 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., on same subject; 
“Promotion of Industrial Education by Means oi 
Trade Schools,” by George N. Carman, director 
of the Lewis Institute, Chicago, and John M. 
Shrigley, president Williamson Free School of 
Trades, Williamson, Pa.; Theodore C. Search, 
president Pennsylvania Museum and School of In- 
dustrial Art, Philadelphia, “Moral and Material 
Benefits of Industrial Education to the Nation”: 
also Hon. G. Gunby Jordon, president Eagle and 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., Mrs. B. B. Munford, 
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president Richmond Education Association, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Carleton B. Gibson, superintendent i 
schools, Columbus, Ga., “Industrial Education im 
the Public Schools’; also Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, 
dean School of Pedagogy, New York University, 
New York city; and L. D, Harvey, superintendent 
of schools, Menomonie, Wis., and president Na- 
tional Education Association, 

oo 

EDUCATION AT HARVARD, 

The work in education at Harvard is now es- 
tablished on a genuinely scientific basis. It is m 
no sense a school of pedagogy, a teachers’ college, 
or a school of education, but it is an integral part 
of the college life, as definite as is history, govern- 
ment, or economics. It is the “division ot educa- 
tion” in the same sense that other departments 
are “divisions.” If one purposes to be a teacher oi 
English he can take the work in English with 
Barrett Wendell and his associates, than which 
there is no better work in English, and take his 
professional studies in education and teaching with 
Professor Paul H. Hanus and his associates, ot 
whom there are now three. The same oppor- 
tunity is offered to teachers in other branches. 
One of the criticisms sometimes made of work iu 
education in the colleges has been that the mas- 
tery of the special subject was not as satisfactory 
as in the university work proper, but here they get 
the best in both scholarship and professional edu- 
cation. This year there are some 300 students 
scheduled to take education as a part of their 
regular college work. No better preparation for 
high school teaching has been devised. 
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JOHN JASPER. 

Elsewhere in this issue is a notice of a biography 
of John Jasper, by William E. Hatcher, a book 
well worth reading. 1 personally knew My. 
Jasper, having seen him from time to time for sey- 
eral years. Lhe introduction was in a spirit oi 
fun. A company of upwards of a hundred New 
England pleasure-seekers were in the leading 
hotel in Richmond stranded by one of the rough- 
est storms imaginable. It was a blue time for 
every one. 

The proprietor of the hotel was one to whom ! 
had been introduced most advantageously. To 
him | appealed for something by way of diversion 
for the disgusted one hundred. 

“If you and I will go alone and see John Jasper 
we may get him here, but he must be disabused of 
any spirit of levity,” said he. 

A hack took us to his humble nest, more 
adapted toa “nigger” than to the pastor of the 
largest church in the state. His terms were defi- 
nite. Carriages must be sent to the church for 
twenty of the young people of his choir. He must 
be allowed to preach, and must not be expected to 
lecture. He must take all the time he cared to. 
I must make an address at the close, and a sub- 
stantial collection must be taken up, and a mini- 
mum must be guaranteedge The dining-room cf 
the hotel was to be cleared’for the event. 

A hundred pleasure-seeking New Englanders 
were not wholly satisfied with the turn of affairs 
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when told that they were to be preached at for 
probably two hours by a man who would horribly 
murder the king’s English, violate every principie 
of science, and that at the close the hand must go 
deep into the pocket. Some retired from the au- 
dience in advance of the show, but they all came 
back, lingered till the last one of the colored 
brethren left, and went into their pockets with keea 
relish. It was an evening never to be forgotten. 
I was never in Richmond afterwards without 
calling upon Mr. Jasper, who always recognizet 
me as “the Congregational brother from Boston, ’ 
and always spoke of the occasion as that of the big 
storm and big collection. 
0 0-0-0 Oe 
NEW BEDFORD’S DEPARTURE. 

There is cause for much gratification that New 
Bedford is making an effort to put into operation, 
with every favoring condition, the proposed plan 
of the Massachusetts Industrial Education Com- 
mission supplemented by the famous Boston board 
of education advisory scheme. There is every rea- 
son to believe that there will now be the working 
out of the scheme to a satisfactory demonstration 
of its utility. By embodying the Boston feature 
it will have an advisory board to assist with expect 
and “semi-expert” advice and suggestion. The 
members include representatives of manufacturing 
concerns, the association of stationary engineers, 
the board of trade, and the editor of the Standard. 
The list of courses and classes makes an impres- 
sive showing. They include lectures on the princi- 
ples and theory of electricity, discussions of elec- 
trical problems, class laboratory work on the ele- 
ments of electricity, lectures on principles of heat 
with special reference to power, discussions of the 
applications of heat, laboratory work on the ele- 
ments of heat, practical work on gas engines, ele- 
ments of mathematics with special reference to the 
needs of mechanics, making children’s clothing, 
cooking, and food economy ; lectures on the chem- 
istry of the elements entering into the practice >f 
the engine-room and power plant, wood-working. 
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PLAYGROUNDS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Once more Massachusetts leads the world in a 
notable educational movement. Under Chapter 
513 of the Acts of 1908 every city and town ia 
Massachusetts having a population of more than 
10,000, accepting the act, shall, after the first day 
of July, 1910, provide and maintain at least one 
playground conveniently located and of suitable 
size and equipment for the recreation and physical 
education of the minors of the town, and at least 
one other playground for every additional 20,000 of 
population. There are thirty-three cities to which 
this applies. It is too much to hope that all will 
accept this provision, as it is extremely heroic. 
There is no question but that every city of 10,000 
population would establish one playground, but 
the extra playground for every additional 20,00‘) 
may cause some cities to hesitate, but it is sure to 
place the state ahead oe in this matter. 
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Chicago thinks she has 5,000 school children who 
are underfed at breakfast. 
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EDITOR ROOSEVELT. 


It is to be hoped that the rumor that President 
Roosevelt is to be editor of the Outlook after his 
return from Africa is reliable. No equally grati- 
fying career has been suggested for him. To 
this there is no conceivable objection, and it ought 
to give him the greatest influence of any man in the 
world. This would not only give the best audi- 
ence for his pen, but it would leave him free for the 
greatest platform career that has opened to any 
man. 
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SOBER JANITORS. 


It seems ridiculous’ that there should be any 
discussion as to advisability of requiring school 
janitors to avoid the use of intoxicating liquors, 
but when the Boston board of education first pro- 
posed it there was a lively public discussion. Of 
course there could be but one outcome to such a 
proposition and by a unanimous vote it was decided 
that for the safety and best interests of the pupils 
attending the public schools any janitor, engineer, 
or matron using intoxicants while on duty or fre- 
quenting saloons will be discharged. Now let 
every other city in the United States pass a similar 
vote. 
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EDWARD R. SMITH RETIRES. 

Few men have occupied a place in the affection- 
ate esteem of the teachers of the Middle West com- 
parable to that of Edward R. Smith, who retires 
from the service of D. C. Heath & Co., whose rep- 
resentative he has been for many years. He will 
devote himself to the development of the leading 
scientific farming enterprise of Indiana, in which 
he has long been interested. 
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Assistant State Superintendent Bishop won the 
nomination as state superintendent of Nebraska by 
10,000 plurality. He will be elected, and continue 
the good work which Superintendent McBride and 
himself have been doing for two terms. 


Superintendent Carey Boggess of Springfield, O., 
issues his annual report in September, so as to have 
a fresh word for teachers, parents, and pupils when 
the school year opens. Why isn’t this a good 
idea? 

E. O. Garrett of Fremont, Neb., one of the best 
known educators of the state, is candidate for 
lieutenant-governor on the Democratic ticket, and 
is making a rattling lively campaign. 

The county associations of Massachusetts have 
the greatest meetings of their history this year. 
They have programs equal to those of any state 
associations of the country. 

The “merit” system in promotion, dismissals, 
and in fixing salaries made some headway last 
year, but some superintendents’ heads went off ir: 
consequence of this headway. 


Pittsburg has eleven public school manual train- 
ing schools, enrolling more than 3,000 students. 

The pension proposition is one that needs im- 
mediate and forceful attention all along the line. 

No statesman would advocate the taxing of col- 
lege property. 
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THE WEEK 


THE CAMPAIGN. 


As was to have been expected, the campaign 
grows in intensity as it approaches its close. The 
leaders on both sides profess great confidence, yet 
on both sides there are indications of anxiety. 
Ohio, Indiana, and New York are the chief battle- 
grounds, and the speaking campaign will be largely 
concentrated in them during the days which re- 
main. Mr. Bryan is the chief speaker on the Demc- 
cratic side, and he bids fair to outdo his previous 
records for “whirlwind campaigns.” On the Re- 
publican side, Mr. Taft has an able lieutenant in 
Governor Hughes, and the two make a strong 
team. Next to the national result, interest centres 
in the state fight in New York. There are large 
possibilities of treachery among the machine Re- 
publicans, but it seems unlikely that any Republi- 
can “knifing” of Hughes can offset his gains among 
independent voters, 

THE LABOR VOTE. 


Opinions differ as to the effect of the labor vote 
upon the result in the close states. If it all followed 
Mr. Gompers it would be cast solidly for Mr. 
Bryan. But, in such cases, it is one thing to prom- 
ise votes, and another thing to deliver them. 
Among the labor leaders themselves there are not 
a few who realize the unwisdom of linking the 
labor interests with the fortunes—or misfortunes— 
of the Democratic party. Moreover, the growing 
radicalism of Mr. Gompers’s utterances, and par- 
ticularly his assaults upon the judiciary, alarm a 
good many people who, while they sympathize 
with the cause of labor in general, perceive that 
only mischief could come from the complete execu- 
tion of so extreme a program. 

THE JAPANESE WELCOME. 


There can be no mistaking the sincerity of the 
welcome which the Japanese have given to the 
American battleship fleet. It is not merely that 
all the authorities, civil, military, and naval, have 
extended every conceivable official hospitality, nor 
that the Mikado has seized the opportunity to 
send a messagé of warm friendship to the Presi- 
dent, nor that Tokio and Yokohama have been 
brilliantly illuminated, while receptions, banquets, 
and excursions have crowded the days and nights 
full, but that everywhere the people have joined ir. 
the demonstrations with the most spontaneous 
and ungrudging manifestations of friendship and 
hospitality. History affords no recent parallel for 
such a display of international friendship. 

A DEMONSTRATION BY SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


The great surprise of the demonstration at 
Tokio came when 10,000 Japanese school children, 
massed about the station, sang “America” in Eng- 
lish, waving American flags, while the procession 
of American naval officers, headed by Admiral 
Sperry, passed between their ranks. All along the 
way from Yokohama to Tokio also, at every sta- 
tion, the children of the village schools lined the 
track, every child waving two flags, the American 
and Japanese. It was a pretty expression of an in- 
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ternational friendship which nothing should ever 
be permitted to disturb or weaken. 


AN EXPLOSIVE SITUATION. 


The conditions in the Balkans are such that no 
one can predict with confidence what a day may 
bring forth. An acute crisis arose from the prema- 
ture publication of a program which Great Britain, 
France, and Russia had agreed upon for submis- 
sion to a conference of the powers. Bulgaria is- 
sued orders calling out additional reserves, and 
Turkey directed the mobilization of troops from 
Asia Minor, but the powers delivered an emphatic 
warning to Bulgaria, which resulted in the revo- 
cation of the orders for the reserves, and Turkey 
thereupon stopped the mobilization of its troops. 
The Bulgarian king and cabinet are at odds, and 
Bulgaria finds it costly and strenuous to maintain 
a preparedness for war. Servia and Montenegro 
are both in a more or less ugly mood, and Austria- 
Hungary is beginning to show considerable irrita- 
tion over their nagging. 


GERMANY’S ATTITUDE. 


Germany’s policy remains a dark mystery. She 
is not co-operating with Great Britain, France, and 
Russia in the endeavor to bring about a conference. 
She has given Austria assurances of support as re- 
gards the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and she would like also, if she could, to pose as the 
special friend of Turkey, but the two things are 
somewhat inconsistent. It is probably her influ- 
ence which is making Italy so non-committal. It 
seems not impossible that the ultimate outcome 
may be a strengthening of the ties between the 
members of the old Dreibund, Germany, Austria, 
and Italy, and a correspondingly close alignment 
between the members of the new Dreibund, Great 
Britain, France, and Russia. 

THE PERILS OF BALLOONING. 


Mention was made in this column last week of 
two or three of the disasters which overtook the 
contestants in the recent races at Berlin for tie in- 
ternational trophy. Now that the list of mishaps 
is complete, it serves to emphasize the opinion that 
the conquest of the air is not to be achieved with- 
out serious catastrophes. There were fifty bal'oons 
which competed for the prizes in the two races. 
Of these, two, the American Conqueror and the 
Spanish Montanes, burst high in air, and their oc- 
cupants escaped as by a miracle. Five others, the 
American St. Louis, the Spanish Castilla, the Ger- 
man Busley and Plauen, and the Swiss Helvetia, 
came down in the North Sea, and the aeronauts 
were rescued when nearly at their last gasp. Still 
another, the German balloon Hergesel, was found 
floating in the North Sea, and the occupants are 
supposed to have perished. 

PROFESSOR NORTON’S DRPATH. 

The death of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton removes 
a man who, through his long life, exerted a large 
and beneficial influence as an educator, inspire: 





(Continued on page 469.) 
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more popular than the Baldwin, lasting until late 
spring. It is New England’s stand-by. Ina 
good apple year it isa prolific bearer. Twenty- 
seven large Baldwins on a single branch is some- 
thing of a record. The Hubbardston is a noble 
fruit, very large, striped yellow and red. Grimes’ 
Golden Pippin is a great acquisition, a rich golden 
yellow fruit. The McIntosh Red is one of the most 
beautiful in the orchard. The White Pearmain is 
popular on the Pacific coast, and the Blue Pear- 
main on the Atlantic. The Newton Pippin 
reaches its highest perfection in the Hudson val- 
ley. The Spitzenberg is a fine cooker. The Rox- 
bury Russet is the best of the russet varieties. It 
will keep until June. The Northern Spy is culti- 
vated over a wide territory. The flesh is rich, 
juicy, and refreshing. 

The commercial side of the apple industry is 
well worth most careful study. Yet in some sec- 
tions this seems almost entirely neglected. 

For instance, what better use can be made of 
the New England hillsides than to devote them to 
apple-growing? And yet this does not appeal as 
it might to the New England farmer. A recent 
trip over this section suggests that he is depending 
on old gnarled trees planted by his father or grand- 
father, and that scarcely any new orchards are be- 
ing set out. He does not seem to realize that an 
apple orchard of fifty acres in bearing condition 
would afford him a better business than he could 
find in many other occupations, especially as his 
orchard is near the ocean ports. 

Here is where the Annapolis valley has its great- 
est advantage; it is within a few hours of the sea- 
port, and is saved the long railway haul which the 
apple-grower of the interior provinces or states 
cannot avoid. 

Of late years there has been a steadily increas- 
ing market for American apples in Britain and 
other European countries; but this market will 
be content only with the best. It is already quick 
to detect hand-picked fruit from that rudely beaten 
from the trees, and more or less bruised by their 
fall. The American orchardist must learn that ap- 
ples must be handled as carefully as eggs. 

Then the days of packing apples in barrels for 
export are numbered. . The barrel can be rolled, 
and so will be rolled, and the fruit will be more cr 
less bruised. Many of the best foreign markets are 
insisting that a bushel box shall be used instead of 
the barrel. 

The fruit-growers of the state of Washington 
are most careful packers, as they prepare their 
products for the ever-enlarging markets of China 
and Japan. They all use the box, and wrap each 
apple in tissue paper as carefully as oranges. This 
catches the Oriental eye, and is a profitable bit cf 
thoughtfulness. The Orient has a generous wel- 
come for the American apple, and pledges itself t> 
take all the surplus of the Pacific coast. 

The department of agriculture at Washington 
has a suggestion worth regarding, when it argues 
against a “depressing uniformity in the apple 
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product.” The average grocer or huckster gives 
but little thought to this feature. To him an ap- 
ple is an apple, and there is no more to be said. 
The consumer has little or no choice either at the 
store or the wagon. It is Baldwins or Ben 
Davises, or nothing. It ought not to be impossi- 
ble for him to have a choice among a dozen choice 
varieties of apples. Retailers of this fruit have 
much to learn before there comes to them the en- 
largement of the home apple market that is possi- 
ble. 

a et toch ach Ge 
OUTLINE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, WITH 
QUESTIONS.— (IL) 

BY SUPERINTENDENT W. N. BEETHAM, 
Carrollton, Ohio. 

IJ}. The National Period (1800——). 

A. Authors Born Before 1800. 

1. Washington Irving. 

a. “Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York.” 

“Sketch Book.” 

“Life of Columbus.” 

“Life of Washington.” 

“Alhambra.” 

“Tales of a Traveler.” 

“Conquest of Granada.” 

2. James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851). 

Sea Tales :— 
a. “The Spy. 
b. “The Pilot” > Pin Jones). 
c. “Two Admirals.” 
d. “Wing and Wing.” 
The Leather-Stocking Tales :— 
a. “The Deerslayer.” 
b. “The Last of the Mohicans.” 
c. “The Pathfinder.” 
d. “The Pioneers.” 
e. “The Prairie.” 
(This is the order in which the 
“Leather-Stocking Tales” should 
be read.) 

3. William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878). 
“Thanatopsis” (eighteen years old). 
“Lines to a Waterfowl.” 

“The Ages.” 

d. “The Death of the Flowers.” 

“The Flood of Years’ 

“The Planting of the Apple Tree.” 
Translations: “The Iliad” and “The 
Odyssey.” (Editor of the Even- 
ing Post for fifty years.) 

t, — Greene Halleck (1790-1867). 
“Marco Bozzaris.” 

“Red Jacket.” 

. “Wyoming.” 

5. Joseph Rodman Drake (1795-1820). 
“Culprit Fay.” 

“The American Flag.” 

c. Croaker poems. (In conjunction 
with Halleck.) 

». Daniel Webster (1782-1852). 

a. Bunker Hill Orations (1825 and 

¥ 1843). 

\ b. Seventh of March Oration. 
§ %. William Hickling Prescott (1796-1859), 
f [See sub-division C.] 
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8. James J. Audubon (1780-1851). 
sub-division I.] 

QUESTIONS ON AUTHORS BORN BEFORE 1200. 

1. Who is called “The Father of American 
Literature”? 

2. What three men have written lives of Wash- 
ington? 

3. What can you say of “Salmagundi”? 

4, What five American men of letters have held 
foreign appointments? 

5 What was Irving’s greatest power? (Ans., 
To present fiction so that it passed for fact, and 
his selection and right use of words.) 

6. Where did Irving live? Why did he not 
marry? 

7. How does Irving’s style compare with that 
of Cooper? 

8. What thread holds “The Leather-Stocking 
Tales” together? 

9 Where is the scene of “The Leather-Stock- 
ing Tales”? 

10. What caused Cooper to write “The Pilot”? 
What is his masterpiece? 

1lt. Give the order in which 
Stocking Tales” should be read. 

12. Compare Cooper and Scott. 

13. How old was Bryant when he 
“Thanatopsis”? What does the title mean? 


[See 


“The Leather- 


wrote 


14. What was Bryant's life work? 
15. What caused his death? 
16. What were the Croaker poems? Who 


wrote them? 
17. Why was “Culprit Fay” written? 


18. What authors form the New England 
group? 

19. Who comprise the New York group? 

20. By what poems are Halleck and Drake each 


respectively best known? 

21. How did Webster’s “Seventh of 
Oration” keep him frora the presidency? 

22. Read “Ichabod,” by Whittier. 

23. What historian and what naturalist belong 
to this group? 


March 


24. What translations did Bryant make? 

25. Who stands pre-eminent in American 
literature? 

26. Who was Jared Sparks?—The Ohio 
Teacher. 





ONE EXPLANATION OF 11, 111, ETC. 


(See page 317, Journal of September 26.) 

Our numerical system yields this interesting series. 
The basis of nuniber (counting) is 1; the scale of its no- 
tation is 10 and ten multiples of 10. 

First, clearly seize the concepts of 9 and 10, as one 
less and one more than 10. Write the evolution of 
these concepts: One 9 plus 1 equals 10; two 9's plus 2 
equals two 10’s; and so onward. Also: One 10 plus 1 


equals 11; two 10’s plus 2 equals two 11’s; and per- 
petually. 
Now, apply to 9, as follows:— 
(a) 1K94-1=—10 (b) 1X9+2=—11 


(c) 1 xX 97+11=110 
(d) 12X¥9+2=110 (ec) 12X¥9+383=—111 
We have substituted the value of 11 in (b) for the 
addend 11 in (c), and have obtained the equation (d). 
Adding 1 to the equal values, each, in (a), we get (e). 
This method we follow in the subsequent cases. 
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Thus:— 
(f) 111 x 9+111=1110 
(g) 1233X%9+383=—1110 (bh) 123X9+4=—1111 
(i) 1111 X 9+ 1111=>11110 substitute (h) 
(j) 1284 X¥9+4=11110 (k) 1234X*945=11111 

This process may be continued until all the equations 
given on page 317 have been formed. Others might be 
added to them, the fanciful or artificial, like the last one 
given. Thus:— 

(s) 123456789 x 9 + 10—=1,111,111,111 

(p) 1234567890 x 9 + 101 = 11,111,111,111 
(q) 1238456789 m X 9 + 11=11,111,111,111 
(rv) 123456789m n X 9 + 12 = 111,111,111,111 

That is, the last given equation has a multiplicand 
which would be larger by 1, if we observe that we are 
adding the multiplier 9 to get our product of nine 1’s. 
Another, given above (s), might be added. Further, 
others might be added, as (q) (r), if we had a digit for 
10 and 11, where I have put m and n respectively. 

The objection to forming these fictitious or arbitrary 
equations is that our decimal system of notation docs 
not_extend so far. 

It will be observed that the addend in each equation 
is the same as the number of 1's in the product or total, 

If each of these totals be divided by 9, the terms on 
the left will be obtained. Then, 111,111,111 will be 
seen to be artificially obtained; and 11,111,111 will be 
the arithinetic limit. Place the quotient figure above 
and the remainder below, thus:— 
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substitute (e) 


12 345 679 O12 345 679 
g 111, 111, 111, 111, 111, 111, ete, a repetend. 
23 456 780 123 456 780 
A. D. 8. 





SOME CHICAGO FACIS 

There are more wage workers in Chicago than there 
are inhabitants in either of the cities of Louisvile, Jer- 
sey City, Indianapolis, St. Paul, Providence, Rochester, 
Kansas City, Mo., or Toledo. 

There is no important seaport between Fortland, Me., 
and Portland, Ore., that has not one or more throuch 
railway passenger trains from Chicago daily. 

Chicago produces more steel rails than any city on 
earth. 

The deposits of the Chicago banks on May 14 were 
$698,335,473, which is almost three times the cash bal- 
ance in the United States treasury, exclusive of reserve 
and trust funds. 

Chicago has sixty-nine hospitals, a larger number in 
proportion to population than any large city in the c.un- 
try, notwithstanding it has the lowest death rate of any 
of them. 

Chicago has the largest car works, the largest te‘e- 
phone manufactory, and the largest piano and organ 
plant on the continent. 

The fourteen public libraries of Chicago contain 1,482,- 
931 volumes, 

The universities and colleges within 
limits of Chicago have 10,000 students. 

The professional and business schools of Chicago have 
nearly 12,000 pupils. 

Chicago has 1,077 churches and five theological sem‘- 
naries. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of Chicago, 
the second largest in the world, has a membership of 
over 13,000, sustains eighteen branches, and owns prop- 
erty valued at $2,022,000. 

Criminal statistics prove that there is less crime in 
Chicago, in proportion to population, than in Baltimore, 
Boston, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., New 
York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and several other 
important cities. 


the corporate 
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BOOK TABLE 


JOHN JASPER. The Unmatched Negro Preacher 
and Philosopher. By W. HE. Hatcher, LL. D. Chi- 
cago: Fleming H. Revell Company. [llustrated. 
Cloth. 182 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

It was my privilege to meet John Jasper on several 
occasions, hearing him twice in his own church and on 
another occasion hearing him deliver his remarkable 
sermon on Joshua’s command to the sun to stand still 
popularly styled, “The Sun do Move.” From this per- 
sonal knowledge of the man this biography is most wel- 
come, but beyond that the biography itself is of value as 
revealing. the man’s personal power and the chiidlike 
simplicity of his faith, We were always impressed by 
the great service he was to his people, notably to the 
young men of the community. He was always sur- 
rounded by a large company of young men who were 
toned up in life and work by his appeals to their simple 
faith. His influence for good was always profoundly 
noble. He was a notable orator. I have heard few 
more thrilling paragraphs in a sermon than his ac- 
count: of the deliverance of his race from bondage based 
upon his own emancipation. John Jasper lived forty 
years as a slave and forty years as a freeman. The 
biography is written by a Virginian of the noble sort, 
so that the tribute is all the more deserving of atten- 
tion. An editorial on John Jasper appears elsewhere. 
THE ELEANOR SMITH MUSIC COURSE. By Elea- 

nor Smith, head of the department of music, Schcol 
of Education, University of Chicago. Cloth. Square 8vo. 
Book One. 112 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
Book Two. 145 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
Book Three. 192 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
Book Four. 255 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. 

Eleanor Smith is a master in the art of teaching mu- 
sic and a genius in the skill with which she helps ctiers 
to teach like her, through her writings. Her knowledge 
of the school music of the world is not surpassed, and her 
artistic skill in writing music is universally recognized. 
As a consequence of this combination of talents the mu- 
sic of this course is distinguished by its thoroughly artis- 
tic quality, and embodies the research of years among 
all the sources which yield beautiful songs for children. 
It includes folk songs of many nations, and selections 
from the works of eminent American and fore'gn com- 
posers. ‘The poetry which serves as song texts is the 
best the world affords. While the material has been 
selected for its artistic worth, it evidently has been 
skilfully graded as regards difficulty and musical ma- 
turity. The first steps are taken by means of shoit 
melodies, which though simple are not lacking in vita ity 
or charm. Technical points are worked out by means 
of real music, and illustrated by a wealth of song ma- 
terial. Words and music are such as correlate with the 
general work of the school, thereby adding interest ; and 
variety to other studies. The tastes and interests of 
children, their stage of development, and the normal 
range of their voices have all been consulted in the ar- 
rangement of the different books, and the progress is 
based on scientific principles as well as much experience 
in music supervision. 

PRACTICAL PEDAGOGY. By 8S. M. Barrett, Normal 
school, Edmond, Oklahoma. Bosten, New Yoik, Chi- 
ey A D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 142 pp. Price, 
1.00. 

This is a new candidate for normal school and 
teachers’ reading circle honors from a new _ source. 
Oklahoma makes her first pedagogical bow through the 
publishing house of D. C. Heath & Co. The State Nor- 
mal school at Edmond has from the first been wide- 
awake with professional ideals. Professor Barrett's 
aim is to present accepted pedagogical principles in a 
clear, direct manner so that anyone can apply them in 
common school work. He has in mind the inexpert- 
enced teacbers to whom abstract princip!es, however 
correct, signify little. There is no attempt at complete- 
ness on the ground that it is easy to confuse a beginner 
by too many suggestions. Under Methods are these 
topics: Ideation, The Recitation, Reading, Arithmeti:, 
Spelling, Geography, English: Languxge and Grammar, 
United States History. The department on Manage- 
ment has these topics: Fundamental Principles, Class 
Management, The Teacher, Punishment, Teaching 
Maxims, Self-Direction. 
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THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE, JULIUS 
CAESAR. Introductory notes by Henry Norman 
Hudson, LL. D. Hdited and Revised by Ebenezer 
Charlton Black, LL. D. (Glasgow), with the co opera- 
tion of Andrew Jackson George, Litt. ID. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. School edition. 
Cloth. 224 pp. Price, 55 cents, postpaid. 

Praise of Hudson’s Shakespeare is needless, for it has 
for twenty-five years had a very high place among crit- 
ics who have interpreted the genius and the art of 
Shakespeare. Professor Edward Dowden of Dublin 
has well said: “Hudson is both comprehensive and pene- 
trating. is alive both to the ethical and the aesthetic 
aspects of Shakespeare’s work; and he enters in a 
genial way into the study of character in the tragedies, 
historical plays, and comedies. He has excellent dis- 
eretion and good sense. Few persons have done so 
much as Hudson to make the study of Shakespeare a 
part of education.” Charlton Black and A. J. George 
are now presenting the plays with every latest sugges- 
tion, critical and pedagogical. Twenty-five years have 
passed since Dr. Hudson completed his great work asa 
Shakespeare editor and interpreter; yet his work still 
remains, in all the elements of aesthetic criticism, the 
most significant yet produced in America. These years 
have seen interesting and significant developments in 
the study of Elizabethan literature, language, and 
prosody; and the careful research of scholars in BEu- 
rope and America has made available much new and 
important matter bearing directly upon Shakespeare 
criticism and comment. In this revision Messrs. 
Black and George apply the new learning to the eluci- 
dation of the text of Shakespeare, which has suffered 
so much by having been modernized into eighteenth and 
nineteenth-century English. Of late Shakespearean 
scholarship has become more conservative in regard to 
the poet’s text, so that at the. present time the almost 
universal tendency is to return to the text of the Quar- 
tos or Folios as the only safe source. The results of the 
latest research and scholarship are incorporated with 
the introductions, notes, and critical apparatus which 
have given the old edition its commanding place. Al- 
though the scope and general plan of the work remain 
as arranged by Dr. Hudson, the revised edition has 
several distinctive features. 





FIRST YEAR IN UNITED STATES HISTORY; 
BOOKS I. AND II. By Melvin Hix, B.S. New 
York: Hinds, Noble, and Eldredge. Cloth. Book L., 
172 pp; Book II., 201 pp. Introduction price, 40 cents 
each. 

In vivid and simple style, fitted for pupils of the 
fourth and fifth school years especially, the author tells 
of the important events connected with the discovery, 
the colonization, and the struggles of this North Ameri 
ean continent. In Volume I. we meet with Columbus, 
Verrazano, the Cabots, Hudson, and others; while in 
Volume II. we learn of the various colonies, of the 
French explorers, and of the inter-colonial wars. The 
ground is amply covered, and in the main accurately. 
In subsequent editions it would improve the text to omit 
the fiction of Pocahontas saving Smith, and the evi- 
dently untrustworthy suggestion connected with the 
expulsion of the Acadians. The illustrations are many 
and as beautiful as copious. The work is well worth 
examination and adoption. 





PRINCESS WISLA. By Sophie Swett, author of 
“Captain Polly,” etc. Illustrated by Frank T. Mer- 
rill. Boston: Littl, Brown & Co. 12mo0. Deco- 
rated cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This is a fascinating tale of the strange adventures 
which befell a little Maine girl, written by a favorite 
author of children’s stories. Peggy Piper was the 
bright little daughter of a shipbuilder, who acciden- 
tally fell into the river, and was rescued by an old In- 
dian squaw. As Peggy had hurt her head so that she 
could remember nothing, and as the old squaw wished 
very much for a little girl to take the place of her dead 
granddaughter, Peggy Piper became the Indian Prin- 
cess Wisla. She traveled to Europe and back before 
her people found her. She got her memory again, and 
was finally able to help her father out of a great trouble 
because she had once been an Indian princess. It is a 
series of exciting but perfectly wholesome incidents. 
Once begun it will be read to the end. It is full of ex- 
citement, but always wholesome and it is genuinely re- 


freshing to find a story for boys and girls with no mor- 
alizing. 
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HYDE’S PRIMER. By Amelia Hyde, New York State 
Normal College. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 112 pp. With illustrations. Price, 
cents. 

This is an exceedingly attractive book, one in which 
all children will revel and one that will make the teach- 
ing and learning to read easy and delightful. It is the 
rhythmic idea enibodied in a primer. The first page has 
six sentences, with sixteen different words in a total of 
thirty-four. ‘lhe aim is to teach children to read by the 
use of a few of the most generally known rhymes, each 
of which is followed by a series of interesting and in- 
_ geniously varied lessons, furnishing drill by the _ fre- 
quent repetition of the same words and phrases. The 
vocabulary is developed slowly and progressively, and 
the stories give training in good oral expression. At- 
tractive pictures are introduced to furnish material for 
observation and language work, and lists of words at 
the ends of certain lessons afford phonetic drill. The 
primer is easy and workable, and forms a good intro- 
duction to any standard series of readers. 


ad 


-v 





NORTHERN TRAILS. By William J. Long. For 
Supplementary Use in Schools. Long’s Wood Fok 
Series. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 


Book I., 128 pp; Book IT., 158 pp. 

45 cents. 

William J. Long writes the most wholesome, fasci- 
nating wild animal stories of any of the nature study 
authors. No other American has lived with as great a 
variety of wild animals as intimately and for as many 
years as has Dr. Long. Some people who have never 
lived with wild animals a week in all their lives, who 
have hunted them, and trapped them, and seen them in 
cages, and occasionally have photographed one, butted 
in foolishly, asserting that Mr. Long, Thompson Seton, 
and Mr. Roberts “lied.” Fortunately the world has 
learned that the man who sees can never be impeached 
merely on the ground that another man has not seen. 
One positive testimony is worth a thousand negatives. 
The books of Dr. Long should be read by every pupil in 
the upper grammar grades, because they do more to wipe 
out cruel hunting for sport than anything else that can 
be done, and they do more to give a human touch to 
wild animals in their haunts than anything else. 


Iilustrated. Price, 


THE TORTOISE AND THE 
FABLES OF BIDPAL. 
Dutton and _ illustrated 
and New York: Houghton 
125 pp. Price, $1.00. 
The Fables of Bidpai came out of the Eastern coun- 

try from before the time of Christ. Of course little is 

known of the authorship of these fables, but of their 
antiquity there is no question. Fables are always wel- 
come, and any approach to a new set of fables is highly 
gratifying. Both translator-author and artist have 
done their work exceedingly well. There is much that 

is refreshing in these fables. Otherwheres there is a 

singular sameness to the stories used by different na- 

tions to point their morals, but here there is genuine 
newness. There are thirty-four fables, one of which 
will suggest the new point of view, or rather the old 

point of view. An ape watched a carpenter split a 

board. The carpenter would put in one wedge and 

then a second, after which he would knock out the first. 

When the carpenter went to dinner the ape drove in a 

wedge and his tail slipped into the crack. The ape 

then knocked out the wedge and waited in suffering ti'l 
the man returned and told him it was good enough tor 
him for not minding his own business. 


GEESE AND OTHER 
Retold by Maude Barrows 
by BE. Boyd Smith. Bosten 
Miffin Company. Cloth. 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND GERMAN 
LANGUAGES. By William James. Forty-first edi- 
tion, entirely re-written and greatly enlarged. Ger- 
man-English and English-German in one volume, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1128 pp. Price, 
$1.50, net. 

When a book has gone through forty-one editions we 
do not feel called upon to enlarge upon its merits. Suf- 
fice it to say that it has been carefully and critically re- 
written and greatly enlarged. 

HEYSE’S ER SOLL DEIN HERR. SEIN. Edited by 
Professor Martin H. Haertel of the University of 
Wisconsin. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 16mo. 106 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
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Paul Heyse is an acknowledged literary star in Ger- 
many. The story which the editor selects for annota- 
tion and preparation as a text-book in German comes 
from a Bavarian experience at the time of the Franco- 
German war. It thrills with action, and is comely in 
language and style. It is an excellent work for the 
student to test his powers of translation by. 


WULNOTH THE WANDERER. By H. Escott-Inman. 
With frontispiece in full color and decorations in tint 
by the Kinneys. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

This volume is issued in the decorative style that 
was so popular with “The Thrall of Leif the Lucky” 
and “For the White Christ.” It is a delightfully re.d- 
able book quite apart from the average run of fiction. 
It is a story written by a popular English novelist with 
the young reader in mind as much as the adult, and this 
twofold purpose, together with its decorative dress, make 
it an attractive gift book. It is a drama of the old Vik- 
ing days, when fair words were few and men gloried 
in bold action and combat with heayy odds. The tale 
is of Wulnoth, the night singer; how he comes, a child, 
to the hall of Hardacnute; how he fulfills the prediction 
of the wise woman, treading the bird path to rescue 
his princess, the little maid Edgiva, from the sea; how 
he lifts the thrall’s collar from the neck of the prince, 
her brother: is made Lord of Cantua by the good and 
great Alfred, and learns from the Lady Edgiya to read 
the thern-crowned rune cross of the White Christ. One 
may unite with the folk who first heard this lay of the 
northern scald when they said: “It was a good song 
and a true song, and that Wulnoth was worthy of the 
singing.” The artistic setting of the book adds mucb 
to its charm. 


I AND MY TRUB LOVE. By H. A. Mitchell Keays 

Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Keays has produced in this novel an intensely 
interesting story of human nature. His handling of 
the subject is strongly marked by a deep insight into 
some of the problems that occasionally confront nearly 
every one. He has given expression to some new ideas 
and carries his characters through situations in an 
entirely original manner. The illustrations are well 
done and appropriate. 


LAIRD AND LEE’S DIARY AND TIME-SAVER FOR 
1909. Tenth annual edition. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 
Price, 25 cents. 

The only diary published in the world, revised and is- 
sued each year, kept strictly up to date. Important 
events and historical facts. Memoranda for every day 
of the year, showing day of week, month, and yenr, 
holidays, and special church days; twentieth century 
historical events, cash account for each month; identt- 
fication page; calendar for 1909; fourteen full-page maps 
in four colors, including the states, Philippines, Hawaii. 
Alaska, Cuba, China, Greater New York, Mexico, Can- 
ada, Porto Rico, Panama canal. 


—o—— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Daniel W. Lothman. Price: 
ight.’’ By R. A. Millikan and 


‘*Latin Lessons for Beginners.” B 
90 cents.——"‘ Electricity, Sound, and 
John Mills. Price, $2.00.——*Practical Exercises in Physical Geog- 
raphy.’’ By William Morris Davis. Price, 45 cents.——'Atlas for 
Practical Exercises in Physical Geography.” Ky W. M. Davis. 
Price, 30 cents.——“*Carla Wenckebach, Pioneer.” By Margarethe. 
Miiller. Price, $1.25 Boston: Ginn & Co, 

“A Calendar foe Saints and Sinners,” ——**Thoughts on Business.” 
(2d series.) By W. P. Warren. Price,$1.25. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 

*‘Persis Putnam’s Treasure.’’ By Myra Sawyer Hamlin. Price, 
$1.25.—_—*‘Ideals of the Republic.”” By James Schouler. Price. $1 50 
—-—The Make-Believe Boys.’’ By Julia Dairymple. Price, $1. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

**How the World is Clothed.”” By F.G. Carpenter. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: American Book Company. 

‘A Physician to the Soul.”” By Horatio W. Dresser. 
——'*How to Cook Meat and Poultry.”’ By Olive Green.——‘‘The 
Making of the Constitution.’’ By Albert Beebe White.——" First and 
Last Things.’’ By H. G. Wells. Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

*O itlines of Courses of Study.’’ By George B. Hodge. 
Young Meo’s Christian Association Press. 

“Some Living Things.” By Ella B. Halleck and C. B. Gilbert. 
Price, 36 cents. New York: A.S, Barnes & Co, 

**Friendship Village.’’ By ZonaGale. Price, $1.50. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“The Parallel Course Drawing Books.” (1-4.) By C.S. Hammock 
and A.G. Hammock. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

‘*He Can Who Thinks He Can.”’ By O.S.Marden. Price, $1.00. 
——"“On the Open Road ”’ By R. W. Trine. Price, 0) cents. New 
York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 


Price, $1.00. 


New York: 
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MEETINGS TO BE HBLD. 


October 29, 30, 31: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association Institute, 
Saginaw. 

October 29, 30, 31: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Portland. 

October 30: Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, high school, 
Brockton, Mass. 


October 30: Franklin County, Massa- 
chusetts, Teachers’ Association, 
Charlemont. 


October 30: Middlesex County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 

October 31: New England High 
School Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Malden. 

October 31: Bristol County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Taunton. 
November 5, 6: Northern Illinois 

Teachers’ Association, Joliet. 

November 5, 6, 7: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 
Sidney A. Sherman, president. 

November 6: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, Me- 
chanics hall and Classical high 
school building, Worcester. 

November 6: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody, 
Mass. 

November 6: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Ford 
building, Boston. 

November 13: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Latin School hall, Boston, Mass. 

November 19, 20, 21: National Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Atlanta, Ga.; James P. 
Haney, secretary. 

November 26, 27, 28: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Hun- 
nibal. 

November 26, 27, 28: Northwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Assoviation, Cam- 
eron. 

November 26, 27, 28: South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Rolla. 

November 26, 27, 28: Southwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Oape 
Girardeau. 

November 26, 27, 28: Southeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, 
Neosho. 

November 26, 27, 28: West Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Higginsville. 

November 27, 28: The Central Asso- 
ciation of Science and Mathemat- 
ices Teachers, Englewood High 
school, Chicago. 

November 27, 28: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association. 

December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Ange- 
les; president, Duncan MacKin- 
non, San Diego. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30: Idaho State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boise; Irvin B. 
Warner, president. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 

December 29-31: Wyoming State As- 
sociation. Laramie. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

NEW BEDFORD. The _ school 
eommittee at its last meeting 
adopted the following order:— 

“Ordered, that an independent in- 
dustrial school be and hereby is es- 
tablished, to be in charge of a board 
of trustees to be elected by the school 
committee, who shall provide and 
maintain such school for the instruc- 
tion in the principles of agriculture 
and the domestic and mechanic arts, 
as permitted in Chapter 505 of the 
Acts of 1906. as supplemented by 
Chapter 572 of the Acts of 1908, and 
for evening courses in such subjects 
for the benefit of persons already 
employed in trade; and, if deemed 
expedient by the said trustees, for 
the instruction in part time classes of 
children between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen years who may be 
employed during the remainder of 
the day. Such school shall be ap- 
proved by the commission on indus- 
trial education of the commonwealth 
as to location, courses and methods 
of instruction, before any money ap- 
propriated by the city for the main- 
tenance of said school shall be ex- 
pended, and all appropriations sha!] 
be expended with the approval of 
said commission, 

CAMBRIDGE Charles Eliot 
Norton, professor emeritus at Har- 
vard and one of the foremost men of 
letters of the country, died at his 
home in this city October 21. Charles 
Eliot Norton was born in Cambridge 
November 16, 1827; graduated from 
Harvard University in 1846, before 
he was twenty years old. In 1874, 
while yet in middle age, Mr. Norton 
began his work at Harvard Univer- 
sity as professor of the history of art, 
and held the position until the day of 
his resignation in 1898 at the age of 
seventy. Professor Norton received 
several honorary degrees. Cim 
bridge University, England, conferred 
on him in 1885 the degree of Litt. D.; 
Harvard the degree of LL. D., in 
1887; Columbia the degree of L. H. 
D., in 1888; Oxford, Eng., the degree 
of Hon. D. C. L., in 1990, and Yale 
the degree of LL. D., in 1901. He 
Was a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, a Fellow of the 
American Academy, and 2 member 
of the Royal Dutch Archaeological 
Institute. Professor Norton was 
married in 1862 to Susan Sedgwick, 
daughter of Theodore Sedgwick. His 
widow survives him, and their three 
daughters and sons are still living. 

NORTHAMPTON. About 100 pu- 
pils started off the Northampton 
Agricultural and Mechanical school, 
known as the “Smith’s Agricultural 
School and Northampton School of 
Technology.” To the uses of the new 
school will be devoted the proceeds 
of a fund bequeathed to Norihamp- 
ton for an agricultural school by Oli- 
ver Smith—a fund which, in accord- 
ance with the will of the donor, had 
been allowed to accumulate for sixty 
years. and which, when it became 
available December 2, 19 5, amounted 
to $310,660.39. 

WORCESTER. The  Massachu- 
setts school superintendents at their 
meeting in this city had an attend- 
ance of about seventy-five. John G. 
Thompson, principal of the Fitchburg 
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State Normal school, spoke on “The 
Small High School: How Can the 
Course of Study be Made More Prac- 
tical?’ Frank F. Murdock, principal 
of the North Adams State Normal 
school, talked on “How to Secure Ef. 
fectiveness in the High School,” and 
the subject was discussed by Super- 
intendents Charles F.. Adams of 
Spencer, F. E. Corbin of South- 
bridge, C. A. Record of Bridgewater, 
and Edgar L. Willard of Newbury- 


port. At the afternoon session a. 


paper on “Less Schooling for Chil- 
dren Under Hight Years of Age’ was 
read by Superintendent Frank FE. 
Parlin of Quincy, and a “Shorter 
School Day for Pupils in the First 
and Second Grades,” by Superintend- 
ent William H. Holmes, Jr., of Wes- 
terly, R. I. These subjects were 
discussed in general by Superintend- 
ents D.C. Bliss of Brockton, F. B. 
Spaulding of Newton, George Rugg 
of Princeton, and Herbert F. Taylor 
of Hopedale. 

BOSTON. The Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association will hold its 
annual session in the Ford building, 
Ashburnham Place, Friday, Novem- 
ber 6. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN. The State Associa- 
tion meeting, recently held here, was 
of exceptional interest and profes- 
sional importance. The officers 
chosen were as follows: President, J. 
B. Stratton of Norwich; first vice- 
president, G. H, Tracy of Danbury; 
second vice-president, W. H. Hall of 
West Hartford; recording secretary, 
H. I. Matthewson of Milford; corie- 
sponding secretary, S. . Williams of 
Colchester; -treasurer, . F. Nichols 
of New Haven; pet J. Chapman 
of Plainfield; executive commi.tee, 
Miss Bessie E. House of Bridgeporr, 
H. D. Marsh of Rockville, F. H. 
Beede of New Haven, A. D. Call of 
Hartford. The committee on pen- 
sions was ordered to circulate a pen- 
sion bill which the association had 
approved, and the following were 
named as a committee to urge the 
passage of a pension bill in the legis- 
lature: Charles L. Ames of Hartford, 
Sherman I. Graves of New Haven, 
Henry T. Burr of Willimantic, Na- 
than L. Bishop of Norwich, BEuphro- 
syne Bown of Bridgeport, Mrs. L. A. 
Cummings of Plantsville, Strong 
Comstock of Danbury, Elizabeth J. 
Cairns of Hartford, and D. D. Lam- 
bert of New Haven. It was voted to 
support the propaganda being con- 
ducted by the association of school 
superintendents and teachers to se- 
cure better certification of teachers. 


VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. Mason §S. Stone 
of this city has again been re-elected 
state superintendent of education by 
the legislature without opposition. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

JOLIET. The Northern Lilinois 
Teachers’ Association will meet in 
this city November 5 and 6. One of 
the most unique programs ever pre- 
sented before a body of public 
school teachers has been prepared by 
A. V. Greenman, superintendent of 
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the West Aurora schools, for the 
meeting. The general topie will be 
“Moral and Religious Education in 
the Public Schools.” Professor 
George A. Coe of Northwestern Uni- 
versity will speak on the subject 
from the psychological standpoint. 
“From the Standpoint of Sociology” 
will be the subject of Vrofessor Ed- 
win D. Starbuck, University of lowa. 
Professor W. C. Bagley of the Uni- 
versity of MJllinois and President 
Harry Pratt Judson of Chicago Uni- 
versity are also on the program. An- 
other interesting topic for discussion 
will be that of teachers’ salaries in 
the Illinois schools. The following 
resolution will be offered: “Resolved, 
that the minimum annual wages of 
all qualified teachers in the public 
schools of Illinois should, in no event 
nor under any circumstances, be tess 
than $365, and that whenever a 
school district by taxing itself to the 
limit authorized by law is unable to 
pay this amount, the deficit shou'd be 
supplied by the state or the schcol 
district annexed to another district 
of which the payment of a minimum 
wage as large as the one specified in 
this resolution can easily be paid.” 

ROCKFORD. The Northern Illi- 
nois Association held one of its most 
successful sessions in this city last 
week. The general topics were: 
“Agriculture,” “Household Arts,” 
“The Value of Educational Cam- 
paigns.” The sectional topics were: 
Primary, “Supplementary Work”; 
intermediate, “Picture Study”; 
grammar, “Pupil’s Home Prepara- 
tion”; high school, “Industrial Train- 
ing”; superintendent’s, “Needed 
Legislation.” The leading speakers 
were Dr. L. D. Hervey of Wisconsin 
and Dr. P. P. Claxton of Tennessee, 
President H, E. Brown of Rock 
Island and Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee Cyrus Grove of Free- 
port deserve all the praise they are 
receiving upon its success. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—The November jubilee issue of 
the Woman’s Home Companion has 
a special interest because it is the 
seven-hundredth number of the old- 
est living woman’s magazine. This 
issue of cighty-eight pages, illus- 
trated by famous artists. contrasted 
with the little flimsy eight-page issue 
of the same magazine which ap- 
peared in 1875, is a vivid reminder of 
the great strides made in periodical 
publishing. A special article on 
eyes by Dr. Woods Hutchinson in 
this issue is in that physician’s usual 
crisp style. Jack London gives an 
account of travel adventure, rich 
with the spice of the south seas, 
There are stories by Florence Morse 
Kingsley, Alice Brown, Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins, Mary Heaton Vorse, and 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. 


In addition to the usual household 
departments, and the enlarged 
fashion department, there are many 
novel suggestions for Christmas 
gifts. 


Praises Grand Trunk. 


The appreciation of the dining-car 
service on the Grand Trunk by the 





traveling public is becoming re- 
nowned, and letters are being fre- 
ceived constantly, praising this 
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dust can be practically eliminated. 


atmosphere cleansed the chances for 
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Standard Floor 
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expense. 
floor or part of onef 


and our free book 





STANDARD 





It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 


Dust carries the germs of disease, The constant change of classes and the ever 
feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 


By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


Experience proves that Standard Floor 
| Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 


Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
(- rooms, but also preserves the floors. 


half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans, 
Not intended for household use. 
A Free Demonstration. 
We want fo prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our own 
e will treat free o° charge one schoolroom or corridor 


how Standard Floor Dressing eliminates dust. 
Boards of Education, School Superintendents, Principals, 
and Teachers should write for information, testimonials 


your pupils may depend on your action. 


Dust Evil 
e dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 


hoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 


coutracting diseases are reduced propor- 


Prevents them from 
tering and at the same time lessens the 
aretaking. 

Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 


loor in any store or public building, just to show 
Ask for particulars. 


The health of 





“Dust and Its Dangers.”’ 


OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
(Incerporated) 




















EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, Presid -nt 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop im 
the student a knowledge of his own ers im 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or am 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full informatica 
en application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
row BOSTON, MASS, 








branch of the service. The following 


abstract is taken from a letter re- 
cently received at headquarters from 
a prominent American:— 

“I arrived here last evening on my 
way to Ouray, Colo., on your train 
that left Niagara Falis yesterday 
morning, September 23; this is the 
fourth journey I have made over 
your system in one year en route 
from New York to the West. I can- 
not refrain from writing and saying 
that the matter of accommodation 
and civility on the part of the em- 
ployees of your line is unsurpassed 
and that in catering your dining-car 
service leaves nothing to be desired,” 

This is only a sample of many un- 
solicited testimonials of the splendid 
service that is found on the lines of 
the Grand Trunk railway system. 





- 


An Important Announcement. 


For the first time the authentic 
story of Sir Isaac Pitman’s career is 
told fully and completely in the new 
“Life.” The narrative will, with- 
out doubt, have great attraction for 
all shorthand teachers, and also for 
all who use phonography. Thou- 


sands of instructors who have for 
many years past been engaged in im- 
parting a knowledge of the system 
the “Father of Phonography” in- 
vented to innumerable students in 
every part of the world to which the 
English language has_ penetrated 
will, we feel convinced, consider it a 
duty to acquaint themselves with the 
life story of one whose shorthand 
system forms, either wholly or in 
part, the foundation of their voca- 
tion in life. In the narrative of the 
genesis and development of phonog- 
raphy many things are related with 
which every teacher ought to be 
fully acquainted. His teaching will 
be more convincing and more inter- 
esting the greater the knowledg 
which he possesses of the life and 
work of the inventor of phonography, 
and of the circumstances under 
which the art was developed and 
brought to its present perfected 
state. 


a 
> 





It’s mother’s fault my pocket is go 
small— 

Wif two frogs there a turtle won’t go 

—Woman’s Home Companion. 


in at all. 
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ECONOMY and CONVENIENCE 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


Students from Turkey, Russia, 
Spain, Norway, England, India, 
China, Japan, the Philippine islands, 
Canada, Mexico, Peru, and Argentina 
have poured in at the University of 
Illinois in greater numbers than ever 
before. Most of the students have 
registered for courses in the college 
of engineering and the college of agri- 
eulture. China leads all countries in 
point of number of students by 
eleven; Japan comes’ second by 
seven, and India by five. Of the 
eleven students sent by China, seven 
have come on government scholar- 
ships, and several of them belong to 
ruling families. The foreign stu- 
dents have formed a _ cosmopolitan 
club with a membership of about 
100. The members have rented a 
house, and most of them live to- 
gether in a style unknown to Ameri- 
ean keepers of boarding houses, but 
most suitable to the taste of these 
foreigners. 

The university, which recently 
created a department of railway en- 
gineering, is now making plans for 
the installation of apparatus, to cost 
several thousand dollars, for the use 
of students in the department. Plans 
and specifications for the various 
pieces of apparatus have been drawn 
up by members of the faculty, and 
the contracts for the work will be 
awarded November 1. The additional 
equipment is to be used in carrying 
on tests and making investigations 
on various kinds of railroad work not 
hitherto undertaken, and for that 
reason has to be specially designed. 

The enrollment at Middlebury 
College this year is 220, the largest in 
the history of the college. The 
freshman class numbers seventy-five, 
thirty-two men and forty-three 
women, the net gain over last year 
being thirteen. A bill has been intro- 
duced into the Vermont legislature 
providing for the establishment ofa 
department of pedagogy at Middle- 
bury for the training of high school 
teachers. It carries an annual ap- 
propriation of $6,000. If the measure 
is adopted, courses in the history 
and philosophy of education and in 
methods of teaching and school ad- 
ministration will be offered as the 
elective work of juniors and seniors. 


There is at present no institution in 
Vermont which provides for the 
training of high school teachers, the 
normal schools concerning them- 
selves with work for the graded and 
district schools. The latest bulletin 
of the college explains the plan in 
detail. 

The general committee of the De 
Pauw University appointed to select 
a president to succeed Bishop Edwin 
Holt Hughes have unanimously rec- 
ommended Rey. Francis J. MceCon- 
nell, pastor of the New York avenue 
Methodist church of Brooklyn, and 
he has accepted. 

Registration at Lehigh University, 
excluding non-resident graduate stu- 
dents and those taking summer 
school courses, is as follows: Gradu- 
ate, 25; seniors, 120; juniors, 160; 
sophomores, 161; freshmen, 188; 
special students, 8; total, ¢ New 
students in all classes number 208, 
divided by courses as follows: Clas- 
sical, 6; Latin-scientific, 3; civil enzi- 
neering, 60; mechanical engineering, 
38; metallurgical engineering, 3; elec- 
trometallurgy, 1; mining engineering, 
34; electrical engineering, 56; chemis- 
try, 3; chemical engineering, 4. Of 
these, thirty-eight come from other 
colleges; the remainder from eighty- 
four high and preparatory schools. 

The inauguration of Dr. A. Ross 
Hill as president of the University of 
Missouri will take place December 
10 and 11. There will be three aca- 
demic sessions, two on December 10 
and one on December 11. President 
J.G. Schurman of Cornell Univer- 
sity is expected to be one of the chief 
speakers. The program for the 
morning session of December 10 con- 
sists of the addresses of greeting 
from the various educational institu- 
tions throughout the country. On 
the afternoon of December 10 Dr. 
Schurman probably will deliver an 
address. The formal inauguration 
will take place on the morning of De- 
cember 11, followed by Dr. Hill's in- 
augural address. 


There are eight foreign countries 
represented in the student body of 
the school of commerce of the Unhi- 
versity of New York this year. Japan 
leads with a_ representation of 
twenty-four students, ten of whom 
are from Tokio. Argentina hag 


62. 


three representatives, and Venezuela, 
Brazil, Ecuador, China, Norway, and 
Germany have one each. The ma- 
jority of the foreignstudents are en- 
rolled in the regular’ three-year 
course leading to the B. C. S. degree. 
Among the universities and colleges 


represented by their graduates in 
the school of commerce are New 
York, Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Michigan, 
Cornell, Amherst, Williams, and 
Hamilton. The foreign universities 


represented are Queens University of 
Ontario, Giessen University of Ger- 
many, and the Imperial University 


of Pekin, China. 

The academic year at Wellesley 
College opened October 6. There 
are over 1,300 students, the largest 
number in the history of the college. 
The 450 freshmen constitute the 
largest entering class. The seniors 
appeared in chapel in their caps and 
gowns for the first time, and were 
addressed by Miss Pendleton, dean 
of the college, in the absence of 
President Hazard, who is ill. This 
year will see a number of notable 
changes at Wellesley, foremost of 
which will be the merging of the 
Boston Normal School of Gymnas- 
tics with the college. The new li- 
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brary, which will cost $220,090, will 
be ready by next commencement. 

From the _ secretary’s office at 
Dartmouth College came the an- 
nouncement of new appointments 
to the teaching staff of the co'- 
lege. These have been made neces- 
sary by the great increase in ihe 
number of students. New instructors 
under the grade of assistant profes- 
sors will not be given a vote in the 
faculty meetings. Among the ap- 
pointments are several Dartmouth 
graduates. The names and institu- 
tions from which the new educators 
come are as follows:— 

Professor James W. Goldthwait, 
assistant professor of geology, A. B., 
Harvard, 1902; A. M., Harvard, 1903; 
Ph. D., Harvard, 1906; for the past 
four years at Northwestern Univer- 
sity as instructor and assistant pro- 
fessor. 

Professor Eugene F. Clark, assist- 
ant professor of German, A. B., Dari- 
mouth, 1901; A. M., Dartmouth, 1905; 
teacher of German at the DeMerritte 
school until 1906; from 1906 until his 
appointment, studying in Germany 
and at the Harvard graduate school. 

Paul Nixon, instructor in Latin and 
Greek, A. B., Wesleyan, 1904; A. M., 
Wesleyan, 1905; Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford from Connecticut, 1904-1907; 
instructor at Princeton, 1907-'08. 

Artbur H. Basye, instructor in his- 
tory; A. B., University of Kansas, 
1904; A. M., University of Kansas, 
1906; has taught in the Parsons 
(Kan.) High school, and for the last 
two years has been a graduate stu- 
dent of history at Yale Univers ty. 

Charles P. Huse, instructor in eco- 
nomics; A. B., Harvard, 1904; A. M., 
Harvard, 1905; Ph. D., Harvard, 
1907; substituted at Williams last 
year. 

Albert Davis, instructor in Eng- 
lish; A. B., Columbia, 1908; Ph. D., 
Cornell, 1906; instructor in English 
at Wesleyan for the last two years, 

Albert H. Licklider, instructor in 
English; Ph. D., Johns Hopkins; hag 
taught in preparatory school and for 
two years has been instructor at 
Johns Hopkins. 

Henry M. Wells,’ instructor in 
French; A. B., Harvard, 1905; stu- 
dent at University of Brussels, 1900- 
Ol; student at University of Lilie, 
1906-07; teacher in English and 
French at University school, Chicago, 
1907-08. ; 

Rupert E. L. Kittredge, instructor 
in French; A. B., Harvard, 1907; A. 
M., Harvard, 1908. 

Leland Griggs, instructor in biol- 
ogy; A. B., Dartmouth, 1902; Ph. D., 
Dartmouth, 1908; has been assistant 
in biology at Dartmouth, and for two 
years professor of zoology at Doane 
College. 

There have been several changes in 
the roll of the faculty at Clark Col- 
lege this fall. Dr. Frank Hamilton 
Hawkins has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of economics in Clark 
College to fill the vacancy of Profes- 
sor Frederick A. Bushee, who re- 
signed on account of ill health. Dr, 
Hawkins received his bachelor’s de- 
gree from Baker University in 1901 
and the doctor’s degree from Colum- 
bia in 1908. Dr. Philip Churchman 
has been appointed an assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of modern 
languages. Leroy <A. Ames, A. M., 





Help Your 
Pupils to Good Positions 


Without belittling the splendid work that is being done by 
teachers everywhere, the fact cannot be denied that, of the thou- 
sands of bright scholars who leave school every year, only a 
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Pupils with such a training will have no difficulty in securing 
well-paid positions at the start instead of having to take their 
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training. 
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fingers absolutely, removing not 
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gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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comes to the college as instructor in 
English, and L. B. Nice joins the 
faculty as instructor in biology. 

The registration at the close of the 
first week at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, shows an increase 
of 331 students over the number en- 
rolled at the same time last year, 
This gain indicates that the total 
number of students at the universi‘y 
this year will be over 4,500. There 
has béen a gain in every college this 
year. In the college of letters and 
science 1,754 students are enrolled, a 
gain of 167. The college of engi- 
neering has 847 students, a gain of 
thirty-two. The greatest increase is 
in the college of agriculture, where 
205 have entered thus far, an in- 
crease of eighty, or sixty-four per 
cent. The college of iaw has 137 
students, a gain of seventeen. There 
are thirty students thus far in the 
school of pharmacy, ten more than 
last year at this time. 

Three afternoon courses for teach- 
ers have been arranged for 1908-09 at 
Harvard University. Professor Love 
will give a course in advanced alge- 





bra on Fridays at 4.30 p..m. Profes- 
sor A. O. Norton will conduct a 
course on the principles of education 
on Friday afternoons at 4.30 o’clock. 
It is open to teachers of experience in 
the high schools, or in the upper 
grades of grammar schools. Dr. «. 


H. Maynadier has charge of a cour:e | 


in English composition, to be held at 
the English high school, Boston, on 
Mondays and Fridays at 4.30 p. m. 


Professor Frank D. Sanborn of 
Tufts Coliege is on leave of absenve 
for a year and has gone with his 
family to Champaign, Ill., where he 
will teach in the University of  IIli- 
nois. 


The University of Chicago has in- 
Stalled anew system of marking, 
which, it is said, will make it impos- 
sibie for students to loaf in college. 
It is known as_ the “honor” system. 
For a student to be graduated he or 
she must receive in addition to the 
thirty-six majors, or four years of 
work, seventy-two “honor” marks. 
Whenever a_ student “flunks” a 
course he has two “honors” taken 
away from him. The system is an 
innowition among colleges, and went 
into effect with the opening of the 
autumn quarter, October 1. 


Cooper Union, New York city, be 
gan its fiftieth year this month with 
an enrollment of 3,191 students. The 
applications for admission footed 
6,000, but more than half of them 
had to be denied because of lack of 
room. The union is so crowded thit 
there is hardly a chink left for the 
administrative offices. The union 
has in mind erecting a $600,000 six- 
story building on the Sixty-ninth 
regiruent site if it can get the money. 
It would like to transfer the s:ien- 
tific courses to the new building. re- 
taining old Cooper Union for the art 
departments. 

A diplomat is a man who doesn’t 
say everything he thinks, or think 
everything he says. 
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Sanat from page 461.) 
thousands of students with a love 
of scholarship, and contributed not 
a little to literature, both as edi- 
tor and as author. His translations 
of Dante are of enduring value, and 
he magnified what, in other hands, 
might have been an unimportant 
department of study at Harvard 
University into one of the most 
popular courses. He was an inti- 
mate friezd of Longfellow,. Lowell, 
Emerson, and Curtis, and of Carlyle 
and Ruskin, and he edited the 
Lowell Letters, the writings of Mr. 
Curtis, and the correspondence of 
Carlyle and Emerson and of Carlyle 
and Goethe. His positive convic- 
tions caused him to. be often mis- 
understood, but no one knew him in- 
timately who did not highly prize 
his friendship. 


-’ 
> 


New England Food Fair in Me- 
chanics Building the Greatest 
Ever Held in Boston. 


Over 400 of the up-to-date minu- 
facturers and producers of America 
have responded to the invitations of 
the Massachusetts Retail Grocers’ 
and Provision Dealers’ Association, 
and have made most attractive dis- 
plays, in many instances having 
called into service the highest skil'ed 
artisans, to frame the exhibits in en- 
vironments of surpassing beauty. A 
vast sum has been spent in this way 
by the various exhibitors, so that th’s 
phase of the New England food fair 





alone should be seen by all inter- 
ested in what they eat, what thoy 
wear, and in the multiple ec: nomic 
devices for the home,—and_ these 


things concern about everybody. 

Mexico makes a positively bewil- 
dering display of her progress and re 
sources. The Boston make 
a superb exhibit of their work. The 
commonwealth of Massachusetts is 
well represented by an exhibition of 
the work of the fish and game and 
gypsy-moth commissions and of the 
weights and measures departmen’. 
The California state exhibit is of ab 
sorbing interest, as is that also of the 
Lone Star state of Texas. 

What is said above gives one but 
a faintidea of the scope and detail of 
this year’s Mechanics building food 
fair. On every hand there are cap- 
tivating sights and sounds. 

a | 


VOCAL ALCHEMY. 
Many people would be millionaires 
if they could only say the rizht thin: 
at the right moment, instead of ten 


schools 








minutes afterwards.—London Daily 
Mirror. 

Mrs. Jagaway—‘I wish I knew 
where my husband was.” 

Mrs. Kawler—‘‘You mean, I pre- 


sume, that you wish to know where 
your husband is?” 

Mrs. Jagaway—‘“No, I don’t. I 
know where he is. He’s up in his 
room sleeping off a headache,”— 
Brooklyn Citizen. 


+ 
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Between a woman’s “yes” and “no” 
I would not venture to stick a pin.— 
Cervantes. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

The latest of the recognized theat- 
rical stars to leave the legitimate 
stage for vaudeville is that highly 
popular actress, Virginia Harned, 
who is to play her first engagement 
at Keith’s the coming week. Miss 
Harned is to present a playlet from 
her own pen called “The Idol of the 
Hour.” Annette Kellermann com- 
mences the third and last week of a 
really sensationally successful en- 
gagement. Her diving stunts have 
never been excelled as a novelty by 
an act that vaudeville has _ yet 
known. ‘“‘La Petite Revue,” a vocal 
comedietta, is one of the hits of the 
season. Julius Tannen returns 
after an absence of more than a 
year. His bright line of work and 
clever bits of mimicry have made 
him a firm favorite. The Six Amori- 
ean Dancers; Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie 
Barry and company in Mr. Barry’s 
new rural skit, “At Hensfoot Cor- 
ner’; Sam Elton, “The Man Who 
Made the Shah Laugh,” a most 
amusing comedy juggler; Harry 
Bree, vocal comedian; Ina Claire, a 
very clever comedienne and mimic, 
and new kinetograph pictures will 
round out a most attractive offering. 





BOSTON. 

The attraction next week will ne 
“The County Chairman,” by George 
Ade, which is one of the very best 
works of the famous humorist in 
many respects. “The County Chair- 
man” is not all politics, for it has the 
usual love story. The big scenes of 
the play are the election and the re- 
eeiving of the returns. All the mem- 
bers of the company will have impor- 
tant parts, including Wilson Melrose, 
Eleanor Gordon, Frank Losee, Ger- 
trude Binley, Mary Sanders, Rose 
Morison, Walter Walker, Dudley 
Hawley, Beverly West, William 
Hasson, and Henry Edwardes. Ele-- 
tion night returns will be read from 
the stage. 


a 





An English member of a_ district 
council was warning the council 
against revoking some action re- 
eently taken, and he referred impres- 
sively to the fate of Lot’s wife who 
looked back, and “was turned into a 
pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of 
fire by night.” 


She handed in a check payable to 
Susan H. Smith. The cashier, who 
was a German, noticed that she had 
endorsed it Susan Smith, and gave 
it back with a polite “You haf forgot- 
ten the ‘H.’” Overcome with con- 
fusion, she murmured, “Excuse me.” 
and wrote below the endorsement, 
“Age 23.”—Lippincott’s. 





JUST AS GOOD AS EVER, TOO. 

An old physician was noted for his 
brusque manner and old-fashioned 
methods. <A lady called him in to 
treat her baby, who was slightlv ail- 
ing. The doctor prescribed castor 
ail. 

“But. doctor,” protested the young 
mother, “castor oil is such an old- 
fashioned remedy.” 

“Madam,” replied the doctor, 
“babies are old«fashioned things.”— 
London Opinion. 
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DURI the first half of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another; in 
every case by recommendation. 1a. to Tenn, E, Theo. Manning, Horne Lake to 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. ¥.C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mr. to N. ¥., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to NV, J. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton te 
East Orange; to N. Y. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson, North. 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whiteball,.R. W. Crowell, Amherst 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa. Eimer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. MicH. to V. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to V. Y.John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
normal. N.Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, aud two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to V. J. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to O. Harley A. Miner, Oneonta and Mi’dred Hep- 
pell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
Cuba to Warren, NOVA Scoria to N. Y. Jenny 1. Macleod, Woliville to Lake Placid. 0. to 
Conn. , Theodora Blakeslee, Delaware to Winsted; to N. ¥. Pear) Candee, Cincir nati to Lock- 
= A. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to NV. Y. Richard Fish, 
ilton to Waverly; to W.Va. Chester P. ea. Lewisburg to Fainmount. Vr. to N. ¥. 
peg tem M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va. to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
o Warren. 
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ith good general educat d for de 
PECIALISTS High Proparatery and Normal Schools and = twany hy —— 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved - 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $00 to $70 per month. or fur 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co., 
101 Market St., tarrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teach i i 
Positions. Send for circulars. ‘ ie nea 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Moinzs, Iowa, 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4:.2Seccom strece“sobcos'*™ 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


“™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 136 styisten Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 








SOOOSOCS 60600000 OOO00000 
We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers in 


Winship every part of the ceuntry. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, Mass. 





wh. F. JARVIS 





ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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October 29, 1908 





3 Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 


School in New England. 








4 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 


Bookkeepers, Secrétaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 


trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 


equipped commercfal teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


> 





Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


EDUCATION 


Devoted specially to the interests of Secondary 
Education 


Three Splendid Series of Articles 


(1.) EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH 
By MAuD ELMA KINGSLEY. 
Calculated to make the pupil think deeply into the subject. 
See questions on “ Lady of the Lake,’’ Burke’s Speech, 
“Merchant of Venice,” etc. A set of questions will ap- 
pear in each number for next two years. 


(2.) **HOW TO TEACH ’’ SERIES 


Experts will tell how to teach Geography, Algebra, Compo- 
sition, History, English, etc. See article on “Getting at 
the Essentials ‘ot Geography” by Jacques W. Redway, in 
the October issue, An article in each number during 
the school year beginning September, 1908. 


(3.) OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S GREAT LEADERS 
By ARTHUR D&eEeRIN CALL, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Buddha, Socrates, Charlemagne, Leonardo DaVinci, Darwin, 


Lincoln, and others, An Outline in each number through- 
out this year. Of great value to students of History and 
Literature. 

TESTIMONIALS 


“ ‘Exceedingly ee because of its genera] tone and 
horizon.’’— W. H. P. Faunce, President Brown University. 

“It is certainly a fine journal. I have a complete edition of 
the bound volumes from the date of its publication. I find 
these volumes an invaluable educational encyclopedia.’’— 
Assoc. Supt. Andrew W. Edson, New York Mi ity 

“Tt has a long prestige behind it y an excellent 
name.”’— Professor Walter Ballou Jacobs, f «Bn a of Educa- 
tion, Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 


Began its 29th year with September, 1908, issue. Every 
growing educator should take it. 


Subscription price, 83.00. Sample copy for six 2-cent 
stamps. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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School Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC 
CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSTEM 
supplies uniform and correct time to all 
class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on 
any desired program. 


Send for ESTIMATES and BUL- 
LETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR 
GENERATORS, ETC., for School 
Laboratories, adopted by N. Y. Board 
of Education. See bulletin No. 106. 


Factory and works at Stamford,Conn. 





Engineering Specialty Company, Mfrs. 
143 Liberty Street, New York 








JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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